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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. 


THE NAULAHKA : 


A Story of West and East. 
Price 6s. 
** A remarkable book.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

A French Translation by M. 
GERARD HARRY will appear shortly, 
and a German Translation is in 
preparation. 

These will be published by Messrs. 
HEINEMANNG BALESTIER inParis 
and Leipzig respectively. ‘THE 
NAULAHKA”’ will also be included 
in their ‘English Library,”’ of which 
series it will form the 150th Volume. 








BY WOLCOTT BALESTI 


AVERAGE WOMAN. 


* With a Memoir by HENEY JAMES. 
Small 


crown 8yo, 3s. 
THE OLD MAIDS’ CLUB. 
Author of “The Bachelor's Club.” 


By I. ZANGWILL, 
‘With 44 Dlustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
Crown 


BAe 
WOMAN — 


THROUGH A 
MAN'S EYE-GLASS. 
wm Cc. SALAMAN. 


ee Dudley Hardy. 
Daily Caveatits "Ghee von very thing fora punt-cushion or a 
garden hammock.” 


LOVE SONGS OF ENGLISH 
POETS, 1500-1800. 


With Fong by RALPH H. CAINE. 
‘0, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Also 100 Copia peated on Fa hand-made paper, 


HEINEMANN’S Foley 38, 62., NOVELS 
THE MASTER of the MAGICIANS. 


ney ELIZABETR STUART PHELPS and HERBERT 
“In narrative, in description, in character-drawing the book 


is excellent.” — Guardian, 
DAUGHTERS of MEN. By Hannah 
Author of ‘‘The Prince of the Glades,” &c. 
sateen teak be totaremted to all who want a 


new literary sensation.” —Sunday Sun. 
THE IE SCAPEGOAT: a Romance. 


B 
HALL CAINE. The New (Fifth) Edition. y 
*Excels in dramatic force all the author’s previous efforts 
Matchless of its kind.” — Times. 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


yA Biographical ein: of Education from the Earliest Times to 
¢ Present Day. 
4 imes.—* A series of Sanemehe on ‘ The Great Educators’ 
prove of service to all who concern themselves with the 
, theory, and practice of education.” 
Each Subject will form a complete Volume, o ice 5s. 
The following a are now ready :— 
ARISTOTLE and the AN CIENT 
NG ory AL IDEALS. By THOMAS DAVIDSON, 


LOYOLA and the EDUCATIONAL 


SYSTEM of the tmpy oe By Rev. 
HUGHES, of the Society of Jesus. <3 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21, Beprorp Srazer, W.O. 








LOAN EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 


AT THE 


GUILDHALL OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 
1892. 





With the sanction of the Library Committee of the Corporation of London, and by 
the kind permission of the Owners of the Pictures, it has been decided to publish, by 
Subscription, at Two Guineas, a thick drawing royal 4to volume, containing RE. 
PRODUCTIONS by the COLLOTYPE PROCESS of about FIFTY of the RAREST and 
more IMPORTANT PICTURES in the COLLECTION. Each Picture will be mounted 
on an India Tint and accompanied by a Descriptive Note, as in the published Catalogue. 
On the completion of the Subscription List the price will be raised to Three Guineas. 


One Hundred and Twenty LARGE-PAPER COPIES only will be printed on 
Whatman’s Thick Imperial Drawing Paper, at Four Guineas. These will be numbered 
and signed in order of application. 


About Thirty of these Reproductions will be selected from the Pictures by Early 
Masters, and about Twenty from Modern Works, many in each case having never before 
been reproduced in any form. Among those selected will be the following :— 


Otp Masrers—Madonna and Child (J. Van Eyck); A Dutch Gentleman (Frans Hals) ; The Wreck of 
the Minotaur (J. M. W. Turner, R.A.) ; Lady Hamilton as Circe (G. Romney) ; Lady Elizabeth 
Foster (Sir Joshua Reynolds) ; View on the Maas (A. Cuyp) ; The Enchanted Castle (Claude) ; The 
Smoker (Jan Steen), &c. 


Moprrn—Love among the Ruins (E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A.); The Vale of Rest (Sir J. E. Millais, 
R.A.) ; Ophelia (G. F. Watts, R.A.) ; The End of the Day (G. Mason, A.R.A.); A Highland Spate 
(Peter Graham, R.A.) : Rorke’s Drift (Lady Butler), &c. 


Applications for copies should be sent in at once to 


Messrs. BLADES, EAST & BLADES, 


Fine-Art Printers to the Corporation, 
23, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


ee 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Messrs. a & HALL beg to announce 
A NEW ISSUE OF 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Printed from the Edition that was carefully Corrected by the Author in 1867 and 1868, to be called 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


The Edition will contain the whole of the Original Illustrations, and wili be complete 
in about 18 crown 8vo Volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz. 
BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of Eighty. With 76 Illustrations by 


George Cattermole and H, K. Bro 


OLIVER TWIST. With 24 | THlustrations by Cruikshank. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY :— 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by George Cattermole and 
H. K. Browne. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lurev. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 


> 
YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 
WORK of every description—Literary, Relentife, Lega’ 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED TED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations. a tas ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Strect, 8S W. 


I['YPE- WRITING.—Every Description of 


Work. Literary, Scientific, &c undertaken. Orders carefull 
and Promptly attendec ‘to. Mode Tate Terms. Extra Copies at reduced 
rates.—Miss Tuomas, 419, Wandsworth Road, 8. W. 

MSS., 


Legal, or other Articles, COPIED 


TXPE- -WRITER. — AUTHORS’ 
with acc urac ‘rms moderate Duplicate copies.— 


Plays, Reviews, Lectures, 
and despatch. Te 

Address igan, 23, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

Established 1884, 


QTAMPS. —WANTED a COLLECTION, 


small or large, loose or fixed. References given. —_Demanen, 


Moffat, Scotland. 
CATALOGUES. 


BAE DEKERS & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS. 


New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., Loxpoyx, W 


Just Published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 9d. 


CATALOGUE of the MANX CROSSES, 


with the Runic pnesrptions and various Readings and 
Renderings compared. f . Kermope, F.S.A. Scot. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with the Addition of the Latin and 
Ugmic Lnscriptions, and some Ly gee 
Isle of Man: B. Heyes, Ramsey ; 
London and Sabamhs Wittitams & Noroate 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


M®* HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 


The COURSE of INSTRUC TION 4 in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood blocks, tools, &c., in use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES as umel Address 123, Victoria Street, S.W. 


ESSRS. DRUMMOND & ©OCO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 

the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFST AENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for re = eH by Ohe justl ay 
pros ss for large plates and editions de luxe. For poe’ Ane 

roe Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRU} CMON: i 
Specimens on 








87, Bono Savane, 


& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. 
view. Prices on application. 


OLIDAYS in NORMANDY. — 

M. BARBIER, French Master, Glasgow Athenaeum, Ex- 

aminer in French to Intermediate Education Board, receives at his 

country residence in Normandy, during June, July, and August, a few 

GENTLEMEN desirous of improving their Knowledge of French by a 

stay in France. Backward Candidates coached for Examinations. 

Beautiful country. Tennis. Every comfort. Highest references, — 

For particulars and Prospectus apply to M. Barsienr, Eerosyille, par 
Louviers, Eure, France. 


AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, 


Travel, Poetry, &c.) Suitable for Pe uhlication in Volume Form, are 
INVITED to FORWARD them for consideration, MSS. read 
within 14 days of receipt, and, if approved will be published in 
the early Autumn. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 








Publishers of THE AUTHOR'S MANUAL, be. 


18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


th Edition), 


VOL. IX. now ready, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with numerous Maps and Wood Engravings. 


In 10 vols., imperial 8vo. 


Price 10s. each, cloth ; 


Entirely New Edition. 


Vols. I. to IX. are now ready. 
15s. each, half-morocco. 


SPECTATOR.—“‘ The leading literary, political, scientific, and artistic subjects have been intrusted 


to specially qualified writers, whose articles are, as a rule, entirely new. 


It is evident that the new 


edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia” will reflect the highest credit on its editor and its publishers.”’ 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Loam, 47, PATERNOSTER Row, Lomvon ; AND Eposvren. 


BRMISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, Burlington, House, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 

EDINBURGH, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Avevust 3ep. 

Presipent-E.Lect— 

Sir ARC HIBALD GEIKIE, LLD., D.Sec., For. Sec. R 8., F.R.S.E 
F.¢ Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Eiotien Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are re- 
minded that the yr of Memoirs, and the days on which they 
are to be read are, as far as possible, determined by Organising Uom- 
mittees for the several Sections petra the beginning of the Meeting. 

Memoirs should be sent to the Oftice of the Association. 

Information about local arrangements may be obtained from the 

Local Secretaries, Edinburgh. 

G. Grirrits, Assistant General Secretary. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL 
Congress of Orientalists, 1892. 


Presipest—Pror. MAX MULLER. 

All Communications as to Papers and Membership to be addressed 

to the Secretaries, 22, Albemarle Street. 
Tickets, £1; Ladies, 10s. 

The CONGRESS will be held SEPTEMBER ‘5—12, Prof. MAX 
WULLER’S ADDRESS will be delivered on the Morning of 
MONDAY, Serremper 5, and Mr. GLADSTONE'’S, ‘at 3 P.a., on 
SEPTEMBER 7. 

N.B. Catone alists are informed that invitations have been received 
from Geneva, f or holding the Tenth Congress there. 








[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ‘LIVERPOOL 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LAW. 
wn Counc IL invite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP 
yy with references, should be sent on or before the 
l6rn Juty to the Reerstrar, from whom particulars may be obtained, 
E. Lonpini, Registrar. 





"THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 


Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Invern: Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley‘ 
Truro, &c. 
For Prospectus, &c. »ly to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, B. 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS, in JULY and AUGUST. 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained from the 
Cur ATOR, a at the Museum. 





Will be ready in a few days. 

NEW NOVEL by JOHN COLEMAN. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“Wp IFE— YET NO WIFE.” 
By JOHN COLEMAN, 

Author of * Rival Queens, 


”" “ White Lady of Rosemount,” “ Curly,” 
“ Players and Play wrights I have Met,” &c., &c. 
Henry J. Deane, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 
Dedicated, by permission, to x4 | oy seme LEIGHTON 
Bart., P. Cc. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, aa Critical Descriptions of 
his einslions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 
Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts 
The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 
PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, _ 








MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per aunum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of Bat tam aN on Sale, second-hand at 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2, King 8t., Cheapside, E.C 


ON the ORGANISATION of SCIENCE: 





Essay towards Systematisation. By A Free Lance. Is. net. 
“ A powerful plea.”—Academy. “A weighty protest... ppeageie 
and interesting....such vigour and incisiveness.”—Natl. § 
WititaMs & Noreate. _ FAs 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAN K, 


Chancery Lane 
a per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 


onnw O per CENT. qQccaaune apcounss, calculated on miaimum 


thly balan: t drawn 
a ee at ANNULTIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
ragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Cate one tions Tntercet at the rate of THREE PER CENT. ver 
annum, ¢ on each completed £1. FRaNcis Ravenscrort Manage’ 


Hew TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, —— full pecoey te oe on 
application. Francis RAVENSCROFT, 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & 00’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 














POTTED ME MEATS, oa YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


yoREs SOUP, and JELLY, ‘and other 


GPECIAI ALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.'S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
(10 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
I. 


- - " 








Florence Marryat. 





oor 


‘My Sister the Actress,” “‘ Facing 
the Footlights,” “‘ Under the Lilies and 


By the Author o 


ave 





Mrs. ‘nite mm \\. 
oo 


By the Author of 


“ Daughters of Belgravia,” 
“The New Duchess,” ‘She Came 
Between,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ Mrs. Fraser is a mistress of her art and takes her place in the f 
rank of the society novelists. Her style is easy ‘and polished—her 
“ae of telling a story commands the reader's interest.”—Life. 


. Fraser's novel is clever as well as vigorous, and it 2 
tendency is undeniably good.”—Court Journal. - soto 


III. 
BY 


Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 





By the Author of 


“ ; ” 
Gar te 7 Allerton 
mne,” &c. 

3 vols. 
ne ai Sea oe heh ae 
ot some ro exe cellent peop enn oman - pane sketches 
constructed and free from ‘those glaring Nnssoureateote recta’ fal ed 
tc tnton. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 





vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. x 
WHOM GOD HATH JOINED: or, a 
Question of Marriage. By FERGUS HUME. 
DRAWN BLANK. By Mrs. Robert 


JOCELYN, Author of “The M. F. H.’s Daughter,” &c. 
(Immediately, 


In picture boards, 2s. each. 
THE SAVAGE QUEEN: a Romance 
By — on rr — Dieman’s Land. (2nd Edition.) 


A HOMBURG BEAUTY. (3rd Edition.) 
By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. (Immediately. 
vers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
By 


In co’ 
CONQUERING HEROINE. 
[ Immediately, 


A 
Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.” 
sé 
BELGRAVIA.” 
A LONDON MAGAZINE. Price 1s. 
Serial Tales by Anxiz Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip) and 


Iza Durrus Harpy are running in the above Monthly 
agazine, 


rT: 
LONDON SOCIETY.” 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Price 1s. 

«Renal, Tales, entitled “The Countess Pharamond,” by 

Ma ~~ % — A Buried Sin,” are running in the above 


F. V. WHITE & ©O., 








THE TRUTH about the SALVATION ARMY. By Arno.tp Wurte. 


THE STRENGTH and PROSPECTS of UNIONISM in IRELAND. | 
By An Inisuman. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Ia tasteful feap. 12mo, antique paper, olive cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d.; Large-Paper Copies, price 15s. net. 


THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY. 


A Cabinet of Gems. * Cut and Polished by Sir 


PHILIP SIDNEY; now, for the more radiance, presented without their Setting, by GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
With Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. 
‘* Here indeed is a ‘ box where sweets compacted 'lie,’ a real pocket companion, a vinaigrette for the soul. Such a book 
may cheer us all the day, checking our and restoring our faith in humaa nature.”— Daily Chronicle. 


In tasteful feap. Svo, price 3s. 6d. 


From Punch to Padan Aram; or, Thoughts by a 


Rambling Philosopher. By ALFRED T. STORY, Author of “ A Book of Vagrom Men,” &c. 

Contents :—Punch and Judy—The Anchoret—On Fools—The Pan Harmonica Man—The Toll Seen -On Dogs—On 

Characters in Fiction—The Gleaner—The Female Vagrant—Concerning Girls—The Cornfield—The Waif—The Vagrant 
Earth—The Angler—The Inn—The Bird Catcher—Samuell’s Mare Maggy—On the Road to Padan Aram, 


In feap. Svo, tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in half-parchment, price 5s. ; Large-Paper Copies for Collectors, 


price 21s. net. 
Res Judicate: Papers and Essays. By AvuGusTINE 
ed. Mr. Birrell won his fame by ‘ Obiter 


BIRRELL, Author of “ Obiter Dicta,”’ &c. can ’ 
** One of the most charmingly written books of criticism which has ever been penn 
will assuredly not lose it as a result of his latest work.”—Daily Telegraph. 
In tasteful fcap. 8vo, blue cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. 
x , 


Dicta,’ and he 
Sermons from Browning. By the Rev. F. Hauanp, 
M.A., Curate of St. Anne’s Holloway. . 
Contents :—The Life That Now Is. ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” ‘‘The Ring and the Book,” The Pope—The Life Which is to 
Come. “ La Saisiaz,’”’ “Cleon,” “ Abt — “<i Prospice The Next to yr 5 of Life, and the Romance of the Un- 
romantic. “ Pippa .” “The Boy and the Angel ””—The All-Important in Life. ‘Christmas Eve,’ and ‘‘ Easter Day.’’ 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


Lake Country Romances. By Herpert V. MILLs. 


With 8 Illustrations of Local and Historic Scenes by Cuthbert Rigby. 
Contents :—The Wooing of Katharine Parr—A Tragic Coronation—Ralph Redman’s Atonement—The Crier of Claife. 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The Lone-Star of Inberia. Being the Outcome of 


Reflections on our own people. By FREDERICK ALEXANDER DURHAM, an African, of Lincoln’s Inn (Student- 
at-Law). With an Introduction by Madame LA COMTESSE C. HUGO. 

Contents :—The Africo-American—Is the Ethiopian Inferior to the Caucasian !—Immorality—Superstition in the Ninc- 
teenth Century—Under Caucasian Rule—Africa Governed by African Repatriation and Liberia. 


_ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, Lonpon, K.C. 





Just published, 8vo, pp. 672, price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1891. 


The first portion of this Volume (pp. 1-247) is devoted to a résumé of the Political History of land during the year 
1891. The events of Parliamentary Life are noted, and the principal speeches summarised. Foreign and Colonial History are 
dealt with in pp. 248-436. In the Second Part a Chronol cal Summary is given of the principal events of the year, both 
foreign and domestic ; this is followed by a Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art, and an Obituary of Eminent Persons. 
A full Index is added, which is an important feature of the book, and adds very materially to its value as a work of reference. 


*,* Volumes of the Annuat Reaisrer for the years 1863-1890 can still be had, price 18s. each, 

















Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
Mentaty, peice Malte-Cuows, | Price ONE SHILLING. JULY, 1892. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 38, 
THE ULSTER PROTESTANTS and HOME RULE. 
I. By Dr. Baut. 


y Dr. Bau. 
Il. By the Rev. Hueu Paice Hveurs, M.A. 


THE FIRST STEP. By Count Leo Texstor. 
EMERALD UTHWART. By Water Pater. (Conclusion.) 
STUDY in CHARACTER: Lord Salisbury. 
| A +. arate to the ALCOHOL QUESTION, By Dr. Ronson 
OSE. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror JULY. 

THR PROTEST of IRISH PROTESTANTISM. By Professor A. V. 
1CEY. 

ULSTERIA and HOME RULE. By Aw Inisn Pressyrertan 

Munister. 
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In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
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By Mrs. Parr, Author of 
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NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 
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A MODERN 
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By JAmESs Payn, Author of 
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besides that there is a well-told 
plot, and highly sensational in- 
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By RoserT Louis STEVENSON 
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now ready, Illustrated, 
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Mr. ANDREW LANG says :— 

‘¢*«'The Wrecker’ seems much the 
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before the world.” 
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PER ASPERA (a Thorny Path.) 


By GEORG EBERS, 
Author of “An Egyptian Princess,’’ &c, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 63. (Virst Issue in Book Form). 


A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 


EMERSON, Author of “ East Coast Yarns,” “ Life and 
oage on the Norfolk Broads,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
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toma, including 15 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 copies, demy 4to, boards, 
with extra Illustrations, Three Guineas net. [ Next week. 
“Mr. Layard’s book is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading 
from first to last."—Saturday Review. 


THE STORY of KING EDWARD and 


NEW WINCHELSEA: the Edification of a Medizval 
Town. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of * Side- 
lights on the Stuarts,” “The Interregnum.”  Ilus- 
trated. Square S8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 


CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon. and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWAR VINCENT. 
With Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada, 
Japan, and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, 
CB. M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

* Picturesque and practical.”—Globe. 


CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 


By 8ir C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G.,&c. With 2 Por- 
traits of Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“Sir C.G Duffy's delightful volume.”— 4 thenzeum. 





THE TOURIST SEASON IN NORWAY. 


THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 

E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “‘ Too Curious,” &c. With 

34 Full-Page Dlustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“ An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


DARK AFRICA and the WAY OUT; 
or, a Scheme for Civilising and parte the Dark 
Continent. By the Rev. W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., Congo 
Training Institute, Colwyn Bay, North Wales. [Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


LIFE of SIR EVELYN WOOD. By 


CHARLES WILLIAMS, War Correspondent. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
* A record packed full of adventure ; a story of personal valour, tem- 
pered by real gifts of generalship and of the management of men. 
Daily Chronicle. 


SOME RECORDS of CRIME. Being 
the Diary of a Year, Private and Particular, of an Offic-r 
of the uggee and Dacoitie Police. By General 
CHARLES HERVEY, C.B. 2vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

“ Full of interest and incident.”— Times. 


UNDER THE EXPRESS SANCTION OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


LOW’S HANDBOOK tothe CHARITIES 
of LONDON. Edition for 1892. (Established 1836.) 
In paper covers, 1s. ; inredcloth,is.6d. 


JUST READY. 


THREE FEATHERS 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 2s. 6d. 


Being the New Volume iu the Uniform and Cheap Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Biacx’s Novels. 


* An excellent shillingsworth is * Scribner.’”—St. James's Gazette. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


MAY Number just ready. An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Sisters. A Tragedy. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue penalty of distinction is never more 
actual than in the case of the poet or man 
of letters. His best work is the standard 
by which his inferior work is judged ; and 
though his admirers do not admire him the 
less because he occasionally falls below his 
highest level, they carefully discriminate 
between his better and his worse perform- 
ances. So, when Mr. Swinburne offers us 
a poem which he calls a tragedy, our ex- 
pectations take their cue from ‘‘ Erechtheus ” 
and ‘“ Bothwell,” from ‘‘ Mary Stuart” and 
“Marino Faliero.” To be offered a poem 
of any kind by Mr. Swinburne is to be 
reminded of some of the most perfect verse 
in the language, and to have our hopes 
raised by the prospect of a fresh addition to 
a rich accumulation of song. The Sisters 
will not satisfy these hopes; nor will it be 
read as a tragedy, for there is nothing really 
tragicinit. Itis true that the two principal 
chatacters come to a sudden end—by mis- 
adventure rather than foul play—but they 
die as placidly as though they were only 
falling asleep, and the lookers-on speak of 
the incident with as much unconcern as they 
might have shown if they had been dis- 
cussing the weather. Of passion, the most 
essential thing in a tragedy, there is scarcely 
any trace from beginning to end of the 
poem, except in the interlude—the play 
within the play—in which the performers 
do invest the parts they assume with some 
show of life. 

The plot of the poem is not without its 
possibilities. Two cousins are in love with 
two sisters, and both sisters are in love with 
one of the cousins. Of the latter, the 
particular one who is the object of this 
regard is poor, while the other has a good 
inheritance. Because he is poor, Reginald 
thinks he ought not to declare his love for 
Mabel, and he tells Frank to win her if he 
can. Frank tries, but finds that Mabel 
will only accept Reginald, whereupon he 
retires, and Reginald is made happy. But 
Anne, the other sister, is disappointed and 
jealous. She does not mean to hurt any 
one but herself, and she had laid up some 
poison, which she intended to take before 
the wedding day. Mabel finds the flask, 
the liquid in which smells sweet, and asks 
Anne to let her taste it. The temptation is 
too strong for the unhappy sister. 
utters a few words of half-dissuasion, but 
Mabel sips the poison. Reginald comes in, 
tastes it also, at Mabel’s wish, and the placid 
death-scene follows immediately afterwards. 
The dramatic opportunities of such a story 


She | 





are few, but Mr. Swinburne might surely 
have used them to better purpose than he 
has done. The rivalries of the two men, 
and the jealousy of one of the girls, could 
have been made to yield matter for passionate 
treatment. But the men are without a 
particle of fire. Reginald has not pluck 
= to propose to Mabel, and Frank is 
too faint-hearted to press his suit. The 
theory of Frank’s unselfishness, and of 
Reginald’s modest self-depreciation, might 
pass muster if the virtues it implies were 
not so obviously the result of weakness 
rather than of strength. Most of the talk 
of the two lovers is of a very feeble sort, 
and almost reconciles one to the abortive- 
ness of Anne’s attempts at jealousy. It is 
not surprising that she never flames up, for 
there is really nothing to make her do so. 
But it is surprising that the style as well as 
the matter of the talk of all the characters 
is so poor. There is no greater master of 
eloquent diction living than Mr. Swinburne, 
yet he is content here to put into verse, 
which is almost necessarily inferior, passages 
that would be bald even in prose. 

One gladly admits, however, that there 
are better things in the poem. The few 
lyrics in it are alone enough to make it 
welcome. Mr. Swinburne has seldom sur- 
passed the beauty and sweetness of the song 
with which the fourth act opens: 

** Love and Sorrow met in May, 

Crowned with rue and hawthorn-spray, 
And Sorrow smiled. 
Scarce a bird of all the spring 


Durst between them pass and sing, 
And scarce a child. 


‘* Love put forth his hand to take 
Sorrow’s wreath for sorrow’s sake, 
Her crown of rue. 
Sorrow cast before her down 
Even for love’s sake Love's own crown, 
Crowned with dew. 


** Winter breathed again, and spring 
Cowered and shrank with wounded wing 
Down out of sight. 
May, with all her loves laid low, 
Saw no flowers but flowers of snow 
That mocked her flight. 


** Love rose up with crownless head 
Smiling down on springtime dead, 
On wintry May. 
Sorrow, like a cloud that flies, 
Like a cloud in clearing skies, 
Passed away.’’ 


Reginald’s tardy confession of love is in 
the true vein both of poet and lover. He 
had been wounded at Waterloo (the time of 
the poem is 1816), and Mabel asks him— 


** When you lay hurt it might have been to death— 
ber - you not tell me what you thought of 
then ?”’ 


He answers that there is nothing to tell, but 
she presses him with more questions, and at 
last exclaims 
** O Reginald, 
Must I say everything—and more—and you 
nothing ?’’ 
Then Reginald takes courage and opens his 
heart to her: 
**T thought, 
Between the shoots and swoonings, off and on, 
How hard it was, if anything was hard 
When one was dying for England, not to see 
Mabel, when I could see the stars. I thought 
How sweet it was to know they shone on her 
Asleep or waking, here at home. I thought 
I could have wished, and should not wish, to send 
My whole heart’s love back as my life went out, 








To find her here and clasp her close and say 
What I could never—how much I had loved her. 


Then 
I thought how base and bad a fool I was 
To dream of wishing what would grieve her. Then 
I fell asleep.”’ 
In the first flush, too, of his new happiness 
Reginald made one or two other pretty 
— worthy of the poet who writes 
em. This, for instance: 
‘* T never was or could be fit for you 
To glance on or to tread on. You, whose face 
Was always all the light of all the world 
To me—the sun of suns, the flower of flowers, 
The wonder of all wonders—and your smile 
The light that lit the dawn up, and your voice 
A charm that might have thrilled and stilled the 


sea— 

You, to put out that heavenly hand of yours, 

And lift up me to heaven, above all stars 

But those God gave you for your eyes on earth 

That all might know his angel! ’’ 

The thoughtful reader of the poem will 
now and then stop to con over again some 
short passage in which a fine thought is 
forcibly expressed or a graphic picture con- 
veyed. The following is such a passage : 

** The windy darkness creeps and leaps by fits 

Up westward : clouds, and neither stars nor su, 

And just the ghost of a lost moon gone blind 

And helpless.”’ 


And this is another : 
‘* Death’s wings beat round about us day and 
night : 

Their wind is in our faces now.’’ 

If The Sisters, as compared with Mr. 
Swinburne’s greater works, must be deemed 
a piece of somewhat indifferent workman- 
ship, the extracts which have been given 
will show that the poet has nevertheless left 
upon it the mark of his genius. 

GerorGEe CorTrerELt. 








Letters of Field Marshal Count IHelmuth von 
Moltke tohis Mother and his Brothers. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell and Harry W. Fischer. 
In 2 vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


These volumes consist of a series of letters, 
written by Moltke to his mother and two of 
his brothers, and extending over a period of 
more than sixty years. They do more 
honour to the warrior’s memory than his 
precis of the war of 1870-1, which, despite the 
praises of the gobe-mouches of flattery, has 
found, we suspect, very few readers, and is 
a shallow, one-sided, and inaccurate book. 
The Letters give us a clear idea of Moltke’s 
real nature and character, of his industry, 
perseverance, high sense of duty, intellectual 
tastes, and great capacity, and, at the same 
time, of a certain narrowness of view, and 
of a want of sympathy and original genius, 
which may be distinctly traced in his 
thoughts and his acts. They contain, too, 
his passing opinions on many of the great 
questions of his time, expressed with the 
freedom of intimate converse ; and these are 
interesting in the extreme, as showing the 
judgment of a Prussian Junker of remark- 
able gifts, on the wars, the politics, and the 
tendencies of the age. We see clearly in 


them, among other things, intense dislike 
of France, and of French ideas and influ- 
ence, strong and becoming patriotic pride, 
the prejudices of an aristocratic caste, belief 
that organised forceis everything in war, and 
profound contempt of popular movements : 
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convictions, in a word, which, in 1793, led 
to the discomfiture of old Feudal Europe, and 
which, in 1870, as these volumes prove, were 
more nearly falsified by the event than 
mere soldiers imagine. 

The letters of Moltke to his mother, a 
woman of fine parts and a strong nature, 
most clearly, perhaps, disclose his character. 
Whether at a desk at the State College of 
Berlin, or engaged in making surveys of 
Prussian territory, he was a patient and 
indefatigable worker ; and we are not sur- 
prised that ‘‘ the thoroughnesss of his work ” 
attracted the attention of even a listless 
sovereign. He was also a very high-minded 
man, strict in principle, moral, sedate, and 
scrupulous; and he evidently became, at an 
early age, the mentor and real head of his 
family. His acquirements in every sphere 
of learning were immense ; his understand- 
ing was penetrating and strong; but there 
was nothing of the bookworm or the pedant 
about him; he loved nature, and could 
represent her grandeur and beauty with real 
skill; he was a constant and enthusiastic 
traveller; and he was, withal, playful, 
joyous, a good companion, and steady in his 
affection to friends and kinsmen. Such a 
man was destined to rise to eminence. And 
yet Moltke’s nature was not free from 
defects: he was wanting in imagination 
and commanding genius; and, possibly 
owing to the associations of his life, he 
remained a Prussian Junker to the end of 
his days—that is, an aristocrat of the truest 
military type, such a Tory of the Tories as 
is unknown in England. He bitterly com- 
plains in one of his letters, that the extreme 
privations of his earliest youth had a per- 
nicious and deadening effect on him; but 
here he is not just to himself; they may 
have checked the expansion of his fine 
intellect, but they did not impair the 
strength of character he exhibited at grave 
crises in war : 


‘*As I had no education but thrashing, I have 
had no chance of forming a character. I 
am often painfully conscious of it. The want 
of self-reliance and constant reference to the 
opinions of others, even the preponderance of 
reason over inclination often give me moral 
depressions, such as others feel from opposite 
causes. They were in such a hurry to efface 
every prominentcharacteristic, every peculiarity, 
as they would have nipped betimes every shoot 
of a yew hedge, that the result was weakness 
of character, the most fatal of all.” 


The most interesting parts of these 
Letters, however, are the reflections they 
contain on passing events. As early as 
, 1831 Moltke appreciated the change in 

European politics, which has made nations, 
not governments, the arbiters of war, though 
this really began with the French Revolu- 
tion. 


“The Belgian question becomes so compli- 
cated that nothing but a regular European 
war will cut the Gordian knot at last. This is 
the more likely because in these days war and 
peace and the relations of nations are no longer 
Cabinet questions; in many countries the 
people themselves govern the Cabinet, and thus 
an element is introduced into politics on which 
it is impossible to reckon.” 

Moltke had the soldier’s love of distinc- 
tion in arms; but he does not seem to have 
loved war; and curiously he does not once 


refer to the War of Liberation which set 
Germany free. In 1847, long before he 
became famous, he seriously thought of 
leaving the service. 

‘*T do not want to rise any higher than chief 
of the general staff of an army corps, and shall 
then retire. At least, that is my intention, 
unless the proverb comes true for both of us, 
that the jug that goes often to the well breaks 
at last.” 

When the Crimean War closed the long 
years of the Peace, Moltke carefully watched 
every military event. His sympathies were 
with Russia at Sebastopol; and this acute 
remark shows how strategically false the 
— of the Allies was, even after the 
all of the grent fortress: ‘‘The Allies are 
fixed in the Tauric Chersonese, at very close 
quarters, and, as it were, besieged by the 
Russians. Their position is very strong and 
hard to take..., but they cannot get 
out.” In fact, Moltke condemns the whole 
strategy of confining the operations to the 
siege ; and really, but for the exhaustion of 
Russia, of which the allies were not aware, 
the fall of Sebastopol would have been but 
a first act in the war. 

In 1859 Moltke had high hopes that 

Prussia would take the field against her old 
enemy France; and he is indignant with 
Austria for making peace : 
‘* Austria was convinced that Prussia was bent 
on war, that the advance of 400,000 Germans 
would force the Emperor Napoleon to with- 
draw a considerable part of his army from Italy 
to France, and that she might conquer his 
provinces of Lombardy and Piedmont; but 
she was also aware of the motion made to the 
Confederation on July 4, and peace was con- 
cluded. Prussia missed a great opportunity. 
Only four weeks ago we might have placed 
ourselves at the head of all Germany.” 


Moltke was far from confident in 1866 of 
what would be the result of the struggle 
with Austria; and the following confutes 
an apology that has been made for his 
hazardous and ill-conceived march into 
Bohemia, that he knew he could safely 
underrate his enemy. Political rather than 
military views, we believe, were the ultimate 
cause of a movement, excused only by the 
worshippers of success; and Moltke possibly 
was not its real author: “The struggle 
will be terrific. Austria has made greater 
preparations than ever before, and we, too, 
= to put our whole force into the 

e 7? 

France and the War of 1870 fill a not 
inconsiderable part of these volumes; but 
not so large as might be supposed. Like a 
good Prussian, Moltke hated the French, and 
especially like one of the aristocratic caste, 
which had been trodden into the dust at 
Jena, and which was, and is, the enemy of 
French ideas. He considered France the 
disturber of Europe, the “ principles of 
1789” as a curse to the world, and the 
democratic ——— of Louis Napoleon “ a 
gigantic swindle.” He longed for a war 
with France in 1867, when he knew that 
France was wholly unprepared. Remarks 
like these show the falsity of the statement 
that France was the only aggressor in 1870 : 


‘** Louis Napoleon must be aware that he is not 
prepared for war; but he cannot say so to his 





|vain Frenchmen. , . . Nothing could be 





better for us than that war, which is bound to 
come, should be declared at once.” 


Moltke has not a word to say of his great 
achievements in the first part of the war of 
1870: he was, no doubt, too busy to write 
semen letters; but this reticence is in 

eeping with his fine modest character. 
When the last Imperial army had succumbed 
at Sedan, he believed that Paris would fall 
like the walls of Jericho, at the first blast 
of the Prussian trumpet, and he advanced 
to the capital on this assumption — an 
assumption that nearly cost Germany dear. 
He regarded the first attempts of the nation 
to resist with a kind of grim and impatient 
scorn, and ridiculed the efforts of mere rude 
levies. Jules Favre, Gambetta, and the 
Provisional Government were all treated 
with sovereign contempt : 
‘‘La France, ‘qui est plus forte que jamais,’ 
even under these circumstances, big, as 
usual, Any army in the field has ceased to 
exist, but they still have the Rochefort ‘ pro- 
fesseur des barricades’ and ‘la poitrine des 
patriotes invincibles.’ Nevertheless, ‘La Re- 
publique’ made her appearance at headquarters 
yesterday in the person of M. Jules Favre.” 


The magnificent national rising of France, 
one of the noblest efforts ever made in 
history, is represented in these letters as the 
tyranny of ambitious demagogues coercing 
a weak and half-mad people. So said the 
Yorks and Coburgs in 1793, so Napoleon 
described the resistance of Spain, and so 
cynicism and prejudice will always reason. 
‘* The terrorists drag every man, up to the age 
of forty-six, from house and farm, from Lome 
and family, to follow the flag. That such a 
mode of warfare is an atrocity to the coyntry, 
and inflicting on it the deepest wounds, is the | 
last thing that troubles them ; their first object | 
is to secure their own power in such a way that 
the nation dares not question its legality.”’ 
The resistance of Paris especially annoyed | 
Moltke, and bathos could hardly fall below | 
this : 
“It is a great waste of ammunition, when we 
consider that firing one shot costs ninety-three 
thalers. As chance will have it, a shell hits 
sometimes, and we thus lose about a dozen men 
daily, besides others killed by chassepéts at 
from 1000 to 1500 paces.” 

The situation ere long changed; the 
German army, far too small for the purpose, 
and thrown forward without proper sup- 
ports, was held in check by the beleaguered 
city, and was seriously endangered by the 
armed rising of France. The petty reverse 
of Coulmiers all but caused the siege to be 
raised ; and had Chanzy been in the place 
of D’Aurelle, he probably would have ad- 
vanced to the capital. But for the fall of 
Metz—largely due to the intrigues of 
Bazaine, on which Moltke had no right 
to count: the fortress ought to have held 
out some weeks longer, even on the marshal’s 
miserable system of defence—the invaders | 
would have been placed in the gravest peril 
at the close of November, 1870. The 
anxiety of Moltke was not concealed :— 

“ After Sedan and Metz it may have seemed 
to you in Berlin that all was over; but we have 
been having a very anxious time. The greater 
part of our forces are detained round Paris, and 
the obstinate endurance of Bazaine’s army— 
though he is now proclaimed a traitor—hindered 
the earlier advance of fresh troops. Meanwhile 
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the terrorism of the Provisional Government 
has contrived to work on all the good and bad 
qualities of the French nation, their patriotism 
and courage, their conceit and ignorance. Sur- 
rounded as we are by hostile bands of armed 
men, within the circle we have had to face 
desperate sorties and treachery and surprises 
from without. Now, when the whole French 
army has migrated, as prisoners, to Germany, 
there are more men under arms in France than 
at the beginning of the war.” 


The anticipations of Moltke, in a word, 
proved vain; his scoffs and gibes re- 
turned on himself. And, in truth, the heroic 
resistance of France was far more nearly 
successful than is generally believed. 

Moltke was not versed in European 
politics; in hie public life he was always a 
soldier. He contemplated the extraordinary 
drama of continental affairs since 1815 
from the point of view of a Prussian noble, 
that is, of a member of a mere military 
caste. Revolution and Democracy were his 
bétes noires ; and he thought that 1848 had 
brought the Deluge. He disliked Austria 
as the natural foe of Prussia ; and if he had 
sympathy with the idea of German unity, 
he simply meant that Prussia should be 
supreme. He mixed freely in the high life 
of Poland, and felt a kind of interest in the 
sad fate of the nation; but he regarded the 
Poles as an inferior race, and told his 
mother she need not fear a Polish daughter- 
in-law. He could not understand, as we see 
from this passage, why Holland and 
Belgium could not be friends—a passage 
that Marlborough and Wellington would 
have smiled at : 


“Tt has always been a puzzle to me what can 
have so embittered two nationalities like the 
Belgians and the Dutch that fifteen years of 

have failed to amalgamate them; for 
they have a common origin, and a country in 
common, and long shared the same cruel fate.” 


Alsace and Lorraine, we have little doubt, 
are an equal puzzle to German soldiers at 
this hour. 

The — general was justly held in the 
highest honour during the later years of his 
life. He was sincerely attached to the 
Royal Family, especially to his aged 
sovereign ; and he thus describes a scene at 
Court before the old Emperor’s death :— 


“The bride [Princess Irene], with the crown 
on her head and covered with crown jewels, 
looked charming. In the midst of all the 
splendour the Empress Augusta was brought 
in, in her wheel chair, all in black, without any 
kind of ornament. The tears came into my 
eyes as her grandchildren knelt before her to 
kiss her hand. Then the Emperor came in, 
his tall, noble figure unbowed, greeting the 
company with a kind smile. Only his eyes to 
me looked sunken, and his breathing was rapid 
and very painful. It is heart-breaking to see 
him struggling with inexhaustible patience and 
sweetness against his cruel fate; one foot on 
the throne and the other in the grave.” 


Moltke has left a deep mark on the 
history of his time; but he was hardly a 
man of real genius. 

1LL1AM O’Connor Morais. 

















France of To-day: A Survey, Comparative 
and Retrospective. By M. Betham 
Edwards, Officier de l’Instruction de 
France. Vol. I. (Percival.) 


Tus work of Miss Betham-Edwards might 
almost form the complement, or pendant, to 
Mr. Augustus Hare’s volumes—WNorth- 
Eastern, South-Eastern, South-Western France. 
Mr. Hare writes chiefly for persons of artistic, 
architectural, and ecclesiastical tastes. His 
volumes are admirable guides for those who 
seek direction in such matters, and for the 
ordin: information of travellers. Miss 
Edwards scarcely touches this last subject ; 
but she gives what neither Mr. Hare, nor 
any other writer with whom we are ac- 
quainted, gives—a survey of agricultural 
and industrial France. She aims at bring- 
ing before her readers what I’rench peasant 
life and what French farming really are; 
and she describes, still more happily, we 
think, life in French country towns. She 
shows the wonderful progress made there in 
late years. But this useful work is marred 
by some faults. It is such a pity that Miss 
Edwards will spoil really good work by one- 
sided a. She calls her book ‘A 
Survey, Comparative and Retrospective,” 
thus directing attention to its historical as- 
ge and it is here that she chiefly fails. 

he writes as if the course of property and 
of agriculture in France since 1789 had been 
one of uniform progress and prosperity. 
Yet how different are the facts! There have 
been times of depression as well as of 
advance, years of misery as well as of 
success. Again and again have we had 

ointed out to us in different parts of 
Sesun properties formerly, and again now, 
valuable, which in the years from 1820 to 
1830 were sold for a mere song; some that 
were even offered for nothing but to pay off 
the taxes that had accumulated on them. 
Men who in those years were forced to 
dispose of some of their estates knew not 
what to sell, and often sacrificed needlessly 
the most valuable of all. And the tales of 
the peasants and labourers corroborate this 
fully. It was not till past 1830, when 
emigration and migration began to ease the 
rural districts, that matters slowly improved, 
and not till the second Empire did the era 
of rapid prosperity fairly set in. Doubtless 
the advance of commercial and economic 
science, the revolution in industrial machinery 
by steam, and the improved modes of com- 
munication consequent thereon, had far 
more to do with the bringing about of this 
py than the initiative of Napoleon 

II.; but it was from this date that the 
marked general increase of rural prosperity 
in France really began. It was so in 
the Sologne, in the Auvergne, in the Landes, 
throughout the Pyrenees. The changed 
condition of some of these places during the 
reign of Napoleon III. was very great. The 
war-tribute of the milliards, the surrender 


at Sedan, the capitulation of Paris, the 


loss of the provinces, will ever lie heavy on 
the man of December 2nd; but it is none 
the less true that it was owing to the 
material prosperity which his rule had given 
to France that, after all the ravages of war, 
she was so quickly able to pay off that 
enormous sum, to rise from her fall, and to 











continue her progress. It was the Second 
Empire that taught the French peasant to 
invest instead of te hoard his savings, and 
that sent back the English guineas of the 
old Peninsular War to the London mint 
As truly as the Paris of to-day—except for 
the destructions of the Commune—dates 
from the Second Empire, so certainly the 
enhanced industrial and agricultural wealth 
of France began then. But even since the 
fall of the Empire the course of agriculture 
in France has been by no means uniformly 
a. Miss Edwards mentions the 
osses by the phylloxera, the supplanting of 
madder by aniline and chemical dyes, the 
silkworm disease ; but she omits the general 
agricultural depression which France has 
shared with other nations, and from which 
she is now emerging. That she did not 
suffer to so large an extent as her neigh- 
bours may be fairly put down to the credit 
of her systems of peasant farming ; but the 
fall in the value of landed property was 
very great. 

Miss Edwards brings out well the singular 
adaptability of the French peasant within 
certain limits, but she hardly notices his 
obstinate conservatism in others. No one 
watches the fluctuations of the market more 
keenly than he does; he always tries to 
grow the crop or crops, or to rear or fat the 
cattle, that will pay best at the moment. 
Since railways oa other modern uses have 
rendered soft-wooded trees more valuable, 
he has almost ceased to plant the oak and 
the walnut for timber. Yet, with all this 
suppleness, nothing will persuade him to 
adopt an improved implement, or to give a 
fair trial to an improved breed of cattle. 
One rather unfortunate impression left by 
Miss Edwards’s book arises from the fact 
that so many of her descriptions are taken 
only in summer. Is it always summer in 
France? A French village is often very 
pretty and picturesque then, when all the 
cattle are at pasture, when doors and 
windows are all open, manure heaps at their 
smallest, or almost invisible. But in winter, 
when the greater part of the cattle, and 
perhaps the sheep, are housed in the village, 
and have to be driven daily to water through 
the ill-paved lanes, when every window and 
door is closed, and flanked by ever in- 
creasing heaps of manure, when the widest 
and deepest sabot is not too large where- 
with to wade safely through the slush, the 
scene is very different. Men and women 
do not wear sabots in France for nothing. 

We are sorry to see Miss Edwards join in 
the unworthy cry (p. 148-9) against the 

ractice of medicine by nuns, while prais- 
ing it (p. 259) in the case of Protestant 
deaconesses. It is neither the nun nor 
the deaconess that the country doctor in 
France has still most to dread, but the 
sorcicre, the hereditary bone-setter, the user 
of superstitious charms, and the quacks of 
all kinds that infest the country markets 
and fairs. And, again, it is going much 
too far to say that ‘‘a drunken woman in 
France may, indeed, be pronounced non- 
existent.” There are spots and districts in 
France where the women drink more almost 
than the men. In one such locality, a 
devoted priest and missionary deemed it 
hopeless to reclaim the mothers; but ho 
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tried to save the children, and did it toa 
great extent. Is there not also some mis- 
take in the wording, at least, of the following 
passage (p. 225)? 

‘* The Cher contains many very large farms, 
which have been handed down from father to 
son, anteriorily to the Revolution. Some of 
them number five or six thousand hectares, occu- 
pations of a thousand frequently occurring.” 


Does not Miss Edwards here mean estates, 
instead of farms? Five or six thousand 
hectares are twelve to fifteen thousand acres. 
We hardly see how it is possible to treat 
this quantity of land as a single farm in an 
enclosed and cultivated country. 

What, too, is the interpretation of this 
(p. 345) ? 

‘* Village communism existed here in full force 
down to the Revolution, and the last commune 
was not broken up until 1848.” 


Village communism in various forms was 
at the base of half the cout: mes of France 
before the Revolution ; it is not wholly ex- 
tinct yet. The commune is still the unit of 
French administration. 

This book certainly shows the great pro- 
gress made by France in late years, intel- 
lectually as well as materially ; but, as sug- 
gested on p. 317, the question remains, is 
not the gulf between the intellectual classes 
and the peasant labourer widening instead 
of narrowing? The two have now fewer 
tastes in common: the educated classes for- 
sake the country; the agricultural labourer 
is thrown more exclusively among his own 
class, his life becomes duller and duller, 
relatively he is falling back in civilisation ; 
the education given him is just such as to 
make him feel his shortcomings, not to 
supply them: to arouse desires, not to 
satisfy them; to give him distaste for his 
daily toil. All cannot migrate to towns, nor 
emigrate to foreign lands, and those who 
remain behind are in danger of becoming 
a separate and discontented caste. It has 
not yet attained this point, but there is 
serious cause for apprehension. 

Miss Betham Edwards knows more of 
rural life in France than probably does any 
other Englishwoman. The present volume 
describes the South-West, the South, and 
the East of France. No one interested in 
agriculture and industry will regret takin 
it as a companion there. We look forwar 
eagerly to the volume which will complete 
the work. 

Wentworth WEnssTER, 








England and Rome. 
LL.D. 


Tue alternative title of this work is “a 
History of the Relations between the Papacy 
and the English State and Church from the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 
1688.” It is, in fact, the work of an advo- 
cate rather than of an historian, and is 
likely to attract attention from the support 
that it lends to certain views which are 
popular and fashionable at the present time 
rather than historical and likely to be per- 
manent. 
The author proceeds upon two assump- 
tions, both of which are plausible, but 


By J. Dunbar Ingram, 
(Longmans. ) 


neither is to be accepted without important 
qualification. The first is, in his own 
words, that ‘‘In almost every case, if not 
in all, when the word Spiritual occurs in 
our legislation, what we properly call 
Ecclesiastical is meant.” This we take 
to be a very misleading statement. It is 
true in many cases, but not in all; and if it 
is to do the work to which the author puts 
it, it ought to be universally true, The only 
enumeration which the writer himself gives 
of the cases which came under the spiritual 
court—for the purpose of showing that 
many of them were purely temporal—is 
enough to prove this. Including, as it 
does, matrimonial and testamentary causes, 
with their close relations at once to property 
and to conscience, it suffices to suggest the 
true account of the maiter, which is that 
ecclesiastical and spiritual administrations 
perpetually ran into one another, and that 
the two terms were used of old, as, indeed, 
“7 sometimes are to this day, interchange- 
ably. 

Dr. Ingram’s second assumption is, in 
fact, that statutes are history, and not only 
history, but adequate and complete history. 
That they are an important element in 
history no one probably will deny ; but the 
fact that so many of them have been mere 
dead letters shows that in themselves they 
are no more adequate evidence of the state 
of society which led to their beirg passed, 
than the existence of a physician’s prescrip- 
tion is adequate evidence in every case of 
the nature of the disease from which his 
patient is suffering. 


leads Dr. Ingram to conclusions which, 
however gratifying they may be to certain 
theorists of the present day, are quite incon- 
sistent with the facts of history as known 
to us from other sources. Thus, he takes 
the anti-papal statutes of the Plantagenet 
kings as proving that the Royal Supremacy 
existed almost in the same degree before 
Henry VIII. as it did after him, in this 
following a number of ecclesiastical writers 
from Archbishop Bramhall to Dean Hook. 
Before accepting a statement so like a mere 
serve we might well ask, if it were so, 

ow came it that the Plantagenet legislation 
produced so little effect, and that of Henry 
VIII. so much? But without stopping to 
answer this question, we may point out at 
once two considerations which suffice to 
negative the whole theory. The first 
of these is the language of Henry VIII.’s 
Act of Supremacy, which certainly trans- 
fers the whole spiritual authority of 
the Pope to the King as completely 
as words can do it, and was explained 
by Dr. Bancroft as having done so 
in so many words more than fifty years 
later. The second consideration is that 
Henry’s contemporaries entertained no 
doubt on the subject whatever. Chapuys 
writing to his master, Charles V., when 
the Supremacy Act was passed and long 
before the excommunication by Paul III., 
says that 


“the clergy have been compelled, under pain 
of the said law of Praemunire, to accept the 
King as Head of the Church, which implies in 
effect as much as if they had declared him 
Pope of England.” 








His reliance upon these two assumptions | 





Again, in reporting a visit of Henry’s 
council to Queen Katherine, the same 
authority puts into the Queen’s mouth the 
following words : 

‘* He [the King] was sovereign in his realm as 
regards temporal jurisdiction, but as to the 
spiritual it was not pleasing to God either that 
the King should so intend or that she should 
consent: for the Pope was the only sovereign 
and vicar of God, who had power to judge of 
spiritual matters, of which marriage was one.” 


The vulgar saying that Henry ‘“ was a king 
with a pope in his belly” could not easily 
have arisen if he had been scrupulous, as 
Dr. Ingram suggests that he was, in not 
interfering with the strictly spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope. 

A further contention of Dr. Ingram is 
that “ Henry’s part in the settlement of 
doctrine was of the smallest” (p. 188). 
This statement, if it means only that the 
great divergencies in doctrine which took 
place at the Reformation occurred mainly. 
after Henry’s death, is little else than a 
truism ; but if it is intended to imply either 
that no such divergencies occurred in his 
lifetime or that in such as did occur his 
personal share was small, it is absolutely 
contrary to the facts. Thus, the first set of 
Articles were sent down to Convocation in 
his own handwriting, and were drivon 
through that assembly under the immediate 
superintendence of the lay vice-gerent with 
a rapidity which is itself a proof that Con- 
vocation was no free agent in the matter; and 
the whole history of the Act of Six Articles 
proves the same thing, and shows, moreover, 
that the ‘‘ King’s will” was the efficient cause 
of the action of Parliament and still more of 
Convocation. When he passes from the reign 
of Henry VIII. to that of Elizabeth, we 
have to thank Dr. Ingram for a very com- 
plete vindication of the Queen from the 
charges of religious persecution which have 
of late years been so freely revived against 
her. ‘ He shows clearly from the mouths of 
Roman Catholic witnesses the entire truth 
of the assertion made both by Burleigh and 
by James I. that she ‘‘ had never punished 
any Papist for religion.” If persons hold 
that the assassination of heretic princes is 
lawful or that no faith need be kept with 
heretics, it is plain that such persons must 
be held to be dangerous and warned off. 
If they neglect the warning and enter the 
dominions of the heretic prince, their blood 
is on their own heads. In his account of 
this reign, moreover, as of Henry’s, the 
author has entirely omitted to notice the 
important part played by the Queen person- 
ally, and by the State as distinct from the 
Church, in the most important and the 
most strictly spiritual transactions: that 
the foundation of the Elizabethan Refor- 
mation was laid by the Queen and Parlia- 
ment without any regard to Convocation, 
and that to the Queen alone was it due that 
the ceremonies and habits were retained, and 
that the Lambeth Articles were not forced 
upon the Anglican Church. It is difficult 
to see how a book which omits such matters 
as these can be fairly called a history of the 
relations between the Papacy and the State 
and Church of England. 

The noticeable feature of the latter part 
of the book dealing with the Stuart times, 
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is the way in which the author shows up 
and denounces the policy of the Popes from 
Pius V. to Clement VIII. inclusive, and 
traces to them ali the misfortunes of the 
Roman Church in England, and the estab- 
lishment and perpetuation of the national 
hatred of ‘‘popery” which subsisted almost 
to our own day. 

The book is one which will well repay 
perusal by persons who care to make in 
any sense a special study of the writer’s 
subject; but as we have already shown, it 
is not to be trusted by those otherwise un- 
informed on the matters which it treats. 

G. W. Cutz. 








TWO ANCIENT DOCUMENTS FROM IRELAND. 


Account Roll of the Priory of the Holy Trinity, 
Dublin, 1337-1346, with the Middle- English 
Moral Play, “‘ The Pride of Life.” From 
the original in the Public Record Office, 
Dublin. Edited, with Translation, Notes, 
and Introduction, by James Mills. 
(Dublin: Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland.) . 

Notice sur un recueil @ Exempla renfermé dans 
le MS. B. IV. 19 de la bibliothéque capitu- 
laire de Durham. Par M. Paul Meyer. 
(Paris: Notices et Extraits. Tome xxxiv., 
1** partie. ) 

Tue interesting accounts now printed by 

Mr. Mills were preserved, along with other 

early documents, by the Canons of Christ 

Church, Dublin—a house that escaped 

suppression in the sixteenth century. They 

were removed for safe custody a few years 
ago to the Irish Record Office, but have 
remained practically unknown till the 
present publication. They add yet another 
source for our knowledge of the internal 
economy of the old religious houses before 
the Reformation, and may usefully be com- 
pared not only with Bishop Swinfield’s 

Household Expenses of the previous century 

(published by the Camden Society), but 

with the accounts of Finchale and Colding- 

ham priories and others, printed by the 

Surtees Society, &c. 

Here we get the seneschal’s accounts for 
four different years, as well as those of the 
bailiff of Clonken, one of the manors from 
which produce found its way to the Priory of 
Holy Trinity. Thevarious items of the Prior’s 
household expenditure, as to his rooms, 
table appointments, clothing, the persons of 
his retinue, the guests entertained, the food 
they ate, and many more are set down in 
detail. The Prior or other officers of the 
convent went journeys at fixed times in 
spite of the bad roads, the horsemen being 
accompanied by a servant on foot to take 
charge of the horse, the distance travelled 
being about twenty miles a day; but 
messengers on foot at a penny a day seem 
to have accomplished a greater distance. The 
management of the home farms and the work 
and the workmen upon them also receive 
considerable illustration ; and studied in the 
light of Walter de Henley, these accounts 
may yield interesting results. Wages and 
dues were often paid in kind; so also the 
compensation for a broken head, which even 
then had a healing pewer; but how odd it 
sounds: “ To William Frankan, for healing 


house fell, by command of the seneschal, 
2 pecks \ grain |.” 

But old accounts sometimes shelter un- 
expected treasures. On the blank at the 
back of one of these Mr. Mills discovered 
that two hands, about a century later, had 
written an English poem, in four columns 
of short lines. This turned out to be a 
Morality of much interest, no other copy 
being known, which from its subject the 
editor has entitled ‘‘The Pride of Life.” 
It consists of a Prologue and Play; not, 
however, perfect, as a considerable portion 
is evidently wanting at the end, where a 
skin has been lost. The whole that is pre- 
served runs to 500 lines in four-line stanzas. 
There is no precise date found ; but from the 
handwriting it is assigned to the first half 
of the fifteenth century, perhaps rather 
earlier than the ‘‘ Castle of Perseverance,” 
hitherto considered the earliest English 
Morality. That the play may have been 
composed within this period is also indicated 
by one allusion: Mirth is personified as a 
messenger (an office, it may be noted, 
specially rewarded in the Middle Ages), the 
King (Life) promises him for his services : 

‘* be castel of gailispire on pe hil 

And pe erldom of kente.’’ 
The first of these has not been identified, 
but of the second it is pointed out that 
‘the earldom of Kent became oxtinct in 
1407, and remained at the disposal of the 
Crown until 1462.” The alliterative lines of 
the King’s — and the complaint of the 
Bishop’s prologue, which recalls poems by 
Lydgate and others in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries bewailing the corruptions 
of the times, point to the same period. The 
personages of the allegory—Life, with his 
knights ee and Health, the Bishop 
signifying Holy Church, and the Queen, 
Love—move with some dramatic life. That 
this interesting relic of rural English, 
mainly of the Southern dialect modified by 
the Midland, found its way to Ireland 
through ecclesiastic channels can only be 
surmised. 


The second publication in our title lets 
us see a glimpse of Ireland in the thirteenth 
century through a valuable MS. now in 
Durham Cathedral library. Prof. P. Meyer 
has here unearthed another contribution to 
the early history of the Franciscans in these 
islands, in the shape of a collection of 
Exempla till now unknown, made by a friar 
belonging to the Minorite convent at Cork, 
where he exercised the office of reader. 
This man, whose name is lost, was born in 
England, probably near Arley, in Warwick- 
shire. He appears to have recorded his 





anecdotes and tales between the years 1275 
and 1279, as indicated by his references to 
known events and persons. He was a com- 
panion of Roger Bacon in Paris before 
1267, and speaks of Bonaventura as a fellow 
scholar there. His stories, like those of 
Bozon, are of interest, not only for the 
incidental notices of contemporary life which 
they contain, but for the light they throw 
on the ‘‘methods which the popular 
preachers employed to act upon the mass of 
the faithful.” This writer, besides gather- 





ing the stories, indicates here and there 


his head which was broken when the cow- | certain modifications to be made according 


to the audience, and a discretion in the use 
of well-known names, 

M. Meyer has transcribed such of the 
Exempla as appear to be original, adding 
suggestive critical notes; especially has he 
taken pains to identify the place-names, of 
which a considerable number occur in 
England as well as in Ireland, an important 
point too often neglected. Several Irish 
officials, bishops, and other inhabitants of 
the green isle are commemorated in these 
tales, among whom the Minorite John of 
Kilkenny, warden of houses at Cork and 
Drogheda, appears to be hitherto unknown. 

L. Tovtmin Srna. 








NEW NOVELS, 


A Human Document. In 3 vols. By W. H. 
Mallock. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The King’s Favourite. In 2 vols. By U. A. 
Taylor. (Methuen.) 


Jem Peterkin’s Daughter. In 3 vols. By 
W. B. Churchward. (Sonnenschein.) 


A King’s Second Marriage. From the French 
of Ary Ecilaw. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 


For Lust of Gold. By Aaron Watson. 


(Walter Scott.) 
A Question of Time. By Gertrude F. 
Atherton. (Gay & Bird.) 


Van Bibber and Others. By Richard Harding 
Davis. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


I apmrr that I am puzzled how to take 
Mr. Mallock’s new book. In common with 
many who, from perusal of the prologue on 
its appearance some months ago in the 
Fortnightly, were conscious of a keen ex- 

ectancy in the revelation of this human 
Seomaeh I looked also for a novel of 
psychological interest, and at the least for 
one of exceptional literary value. There 
has, I believe, been a good deal of dis- 
cussion whether the extremely suggestive 
introductory chapter is to be accepted as a 
candid statement of facts. It really does 
not matter, since Mr. Mallock expressly 
affirms at p. 24 his full responsibility ‘ for 
the method of narration and style”; in 
other words, he, and no one else, is the 
author of this book. Criticism, particularly 
criticism of fiction, has so few standards, 
and is so generally the expression of 
temperament rather than of trained and 
controlled conviction, that it nearly always 
savours of arrogance to say of any novel, 
having any claims to be critically con- 
sidered at all, that it is a failure. One 
cannot bring forward Matthew Arnold’s test 
for poetry, and endeavour to estimate a new 
weolk of fiction by ringing its metal, so to 
say, alongside the stamped ore of what has 
long been accepted as sterling and immu- 
table. Mr. Mallock’s book is the work 
of a man of letters of repute; but is one 
really any the better able to test the in- 
adequacy of his style by citation of that, 
say, of Esmond, or of The Bride of Lammer- 
moor, of The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, or of 
The Master of Ballantrae ? His novel professes 
to be a human document ; but are we to dis- 
count his measure of realism by balancing 
it against the realism of Fielding, of Balzac, 





of Zola, of Dostoievsky, or, to come nearer, 
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of Mr. George Gissing, Mrs. Margaret 
Woods, Lucas Malet, Mr. George Moore ? 
Can we say that his construction is good or 
bad, because his capacity falls short of the 
constructive faculty of Thackeray or Dickens, 
Charles Reade or Wilkie Collins? To all 
objections Mr. Mallock could reply that a 
work of art takes no heed of conventions or 
comparisons. True; but what is a work of 
art, and is 4A //wman Document worthy of the 
classification? This is a question that 
naturally cannot be gone into here. 
that the present critic can say is that, so far 
as he is concerned, the above tests would be 
fatal to Mr. Mallock’s work. It seems to 
him the most unconvincing realism that any 
uncompromising or tentative realist has put 
forward, and to be neither one human 
document, nor (as the preface indicates) two 
skilfully compounded human documents, 
but to be as remote from the realities 
of the life of the mind and the body as 
though written by any ordinary novelist 
desirous only of telling well a good tale. 
In style, again, it seems to him that 
the author of Zhe New Republic has, in his 
latest book, been unfortunate. The writing 
is at times so careless, occasionally so slip- 
shod, that one is tempted to believe he had 
no opportunity to revise his ‘‘ copy,” either 
in MS. or in type. For one thing, the word 
‘‘only”’ is commonly misplace Ray y « 
the most exasperating as well as one of the 
most frequent of minor errors in composition. 
There are even slips, or at least vulgarisms, 
of another kind—eg., ‘It will not be a 
change in the direction of what is com- 
monly called license,” where “licence” is 
obviously the word intended. The very 
fact that there are many ably and even 
brilliantly written descriptive passages 
brings into relief the quel lack of charm. 
Twenty delightful pages do not compensate 
for the many score that are devoid of grace, 
of delicacy, of any allurement. It is only 
fair to Mr. Mallock to admit that the fault 
does not lie wholly with the writer: the 
method of his fiction is to blame. Nothing 
can be so intolerably dull as the diary- 
record, if it have any continuous verisimili- 
tude; and if it be too clever or too enter- 
taining or too literary to impress one as 
unstudied and genuine, it inevitably and 
doubly fails to convince. Of course, this 
method can be used—as it often has been— 
with great effect, either when strictly 
adhered to throughout a narrative, or when 
used only partially and intermittently ; but 
its employment is always dangerous, and is 

enerally a heavy handicap on success. To 

o well with it, one must have an exceptional 
faculty for vicarious living: one must be 
able, in other words, not only to conceive 
divers characters, but to enact them, to 
identify oneself with each, as absolutely as 
though one were for the time being trans- 
lated from one’s actual self. This faculty 
Mr. Mallock does not demonstrate in 4 
Human Document. The diary of Irma 
Schilizzi might, personalities aside, as well 
have been written by Grenville, and Gren- 
ville’s by Mrs. Schilizzi: and both are at 
all times obviously the production of no 
other than Mr. Mallock, who himself is 
always better worth listening to than Mr. 
Bobby-Grenville-Mallock or Mrs. Schilizzi- 
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Mallock. It is with unfeigned gratitude 
we note that never once does Mr. Mallock 
“drop into poetry” with the deplorable 
results so painfully obvious in the instance 
of his too cultured “ Bobby Grenville.” 
On the other hand, 4A Human Document 
contains much that is notable ; is in parts 
extremely clever ; and is occasionally lit up 
by delightful or suggestive epigrams : 


‘To love intensely is to be always saying one’s 
rayers.” . ‘Such [absorbing, concen- 
trated] love creates sins, just as a Scotch Sun- 
day does. It turns a career into a kind of 
mental adultery.” . . . ‘*He admired 
generosity, refraining from it solely on account 
of its expense.” . . . ‘‘ Expectations are 
like lamps, which cost nothing to keep burn- 
ing, and events are able only to blow out one 
at a time.” . ‘TI have often reflected 
that a man of imaginative temperament buys 
his moral furniture cheap.” . . . ‘(Fictions 
are often] sponges soaked with truth.” 

Many such sayings light up the general 
dulness. The novel is simply the clumsily 
constructed story of a man and a married 
woman who are in love with each other, 
and of how they pay comparatively little 
heed to generally accepted conventions. 
Mrs. Schilizzi has a brute of a husband, and 
she loves Grenville with all her heart. They 
do not wait for fate to make things easier for 
them, though at the last Mr. Schilizzi does 
die in a convenient fashion; and, again, 
they do not wait till the conventional period 
of mourning has elapsed and allowed them 
to become man and wife in name as well as 
in fact. That is the skeleton of this human 
document. It might have been so wrought 
as to be profoundly convincing ; as a matter 
of fact, it is simply a rather ordinary novel, 
and nothing more. One great flaw is the 
uselessness of Grenville’s worse than 
Quixotic attempt to save Schilizzi’s life by 
sucking the diphtheritic poison from the 
corrupt and SyP ilitic mass which passed as 
the human body of Paul Schilizzi. Abso- 
lutely no good was to be done, and evil to 
himself and others was almost certain to 
accrue; and his action, far from being 
praiseworthy, was criminally foolish. To 
conclude, 4 JZuman Document is worth read- 
ing, though, artistically, it is a failure. 
When the book was laid aside, one reader 
at least felt that he had parted neither with 
friends nor enemies, neither with pleasant 
nor unwelcome companions, but simply that 
he had not unreluctantly left the two shadows 
which Mr. Mallock had so industriously 
trailed throughout three goodly volumes. 


Miss Una Taylor writes very intensely. 
The King’s Favourite is a story of spiritu 
struggle and disaster. The sombre House 
of Waters might be called The House of 
Lost Causes, and Ursula, the Heroine 
Simona, Monk Tristram, Mad Peter, Lord 
Giles, and Prospero the King’s Favourite, the 

ersonifications of those causes. The story 
is cast in the Cromwellian period and the 
first years of the Restoration, and is as 
striking a study of the religious sentiment 
of the time as any I have encountered. 
But the author takes herself a little too 
seriously. She is so persistently intense as 
to be sometimes wearisome, and she speaks 
throughout as one inadream. There are 
many striking and even noble passages, and 





occasionally a rare dramatic power. It is 
difficult to say whether the diction be natural 
or calculated, but in any case it is not likely 
to please the majority of readers. It is to 
be regretted that an unrelieved monotony 
of style should so impair a really note- 
worthy book of its kind. 

Jem Peterkin’s Daughter is certainly a 
striking contrast to Zhe King’s Favourite. 
It is an excellent New Zealand romance, 
with much movement and many picturesque 
details, and ought to be appreciated by 
those readers we rejoice in fiction dealing 
with colonial life. The ‘‘ daughter” in this 
instance is a girl of Maori blood, The 
verisimilitude of the story may be taken 
for granted, as the novel is from the pen of 
Mr. W. B. Churchward, who wrote My 
Consulate in Samoa, and a book that was 
particularly noticed in the AcapEemy, Black- 
birding in the South Pacific. 


The novel, which is now published as 4 
King’s Second Marriage: or the Romance of 
a German Court, is an English version of 
Ary Ecilaw’s much talked of roman @ occasion, 
Le Roi de Thessalie. Where so much that is 
good awaits translation, it seems a pity 
that this political romance should have been 
rendered into English. It can have little 
interest for the ordin reader, who will 
not understand the usions. Though 
closely founded upon fact, and though it 
introduces our own Royal Family in any- 
thing but a pleasant fashion, the book is 
dead in France and Germany, and it can 
have but a ghostly existence here. The 
translation is fairly good. 


There is always room for a good story of 
adventure ; and though Mr. Aaron Watson 
cannot cut out Mr. Haggard or Mr. Westall, 
he ought to win the saliagee of many boys 
(and perhaps not boys alone) by his stirring 
romance of the days of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
For Lust of Gold has the further advantage 
of some attractive illustrations. 


The next two books on my list are each 
American, and both consist of reprints. 
Mrs. Atherton’s Question of Time (a sug- 
gestive study of a union between a young 
man and a middle-aged woman) appeared, if 
I remember rightly, in Zippincott’s. The 
first and longer story is interesting, but the 
shorter, ‘‘ Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand,” 
is much more amusing. As for Mr. Davis’s 
new volume, there is nothing but praise to 
be given. He is one of the best of short- 
story writers, and there is not one of the 
tales in this delightful collection that is not 
worth reading. Mr. Davis has been fortu- 


al | nate enough to create a new type for us in 


Van Bibber. He must be careful not to 
overwork that most excellent of ‘‘ dudes” ; 
one such effort as the street-fight episode in 
“Eleanore Cuyler” ought to suffice, in the 
direction of bodily prowess, for a long time. 
Witt Srarr. 








SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 


We have received Katherine Prescott 
Wormeley’s Memoir of Honoré de _ Balzac. 
(Boston: Roberts.) It is a volume towards 
which the lovers of the great novelist are likely 
to be well disposed, on account of the service 
which the writer has rendered in translating so 
many of the works of Balzac for the American 
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public. And, indeed, as a popular introduction 
to those translations, the book will not be 
without its use. It is pleasantly and of 
course 7 thetically written; but it 
contains ittle that is new to the critical 
student, and we are almost warranted in 
supposing that it might never have been 
undertaken had hag writer ag — ag 
was ——— i er task, that Life by Mr. 
Frederic > Band (in the ‘‘ Great Writers” 
Series), of which in a footnote she makes 
such particularly appreciative mention. Be 
that as it may, however, we are here face 
to face with a popular and somewhat rudi- 
mentary account of the leader of French 
fiction—an account in which too lavish 
use has been made, for lish taste, of 
Mme. de Surville’s memoir of her brother, 
whole of which are embodied in what 
for the time ceases to be Miss Wormeley’s 
own narrative. Now Mme. de Surville’s 
memoir, though welcome enough in its day, 

a stopgap and a mémoire pour servir, Was sO 
distinctly written @ l’usage des jeunes filles that 
it cannot possibly be made the basis of an 
adequate appreciation of the penetratin 
novelist whose early years alone does it reco 
with anything approaching authority. The 
familiar letters too—contained in the Cor- 
respondence—and such well-known accounts 
as Théophile Gautier’s, are drawn upon at 
needless length. Thus the book, though 
not actually large, has far too much padding. 
Its strong point, as against two or three 
French and American estimates of Balzac, 
consists in its reasonable conservatism ; in its 
recognition of the spirituality that underlay all 
that to the limited intelligence of the sceptic 
seems materialist and, in the narrow sense, 
realistic in the writings of Balzac. Now Balzac 
was anything but a materialist. Nobody was 
ever less so. And, apart from the evidence 
of the general tendency of his work, he has 
himself told us that he wrote “ by the light of 
an eternal truth,” and that he perceived in 
Christianity ‘‘the principal element of social 
order.” When Miss Wormeley further takes 
us into the mystic territory of Séraphita— 
which she considers she understands and can 
expound—we cannot quite follow her, though 
her expositions are not without interest by any 
means. To base the claims of Balzac upon the 
more mystic of his novels is at all events 
better than to base them, after the fashion of 
some of the duller of his critics, upon the 
fantastic and amazing tours de force of the 
Contes Drolatiques. These indeed are of 
obvious cleverness: they are remarkable in- 
ventions. But Balzac’s reputation will really 
rest upon the finer imagination and the more 
poetic realism of the great stories in which he 
dealt with contemporary life, and, finally, it 
may be—to use a phrase which Mr. Wedmore 
has employed already—upon ‘the profundity 
of Balzac’s soundings in humanity’s ocean.” 
Though it is impossible to speak with unqualified 
approval of the latest American contribution 
to the mass of literature that has grown up 
around this great writer, from Champfleury 
and Gautier to our own day, we can at least 
welcome Miss Wormeley’s book as an effort in 
the right direction. 


Walt Whitman, by William Clarke (Son- 
nenschein), is a well-written and thoughtful 
study of the famous “poet of democracy,” 
written, as the author says, mainly ‘as an ex- 
position,” butin a spirit of pathetic criticism 
—as every exposition should be. The author 
has made himself master of his subject, and as a 
consequence is self-possessed and dignified. 
Herein he differs from too many of the pro- 
fessing admirers of Walt Whitman who do not 
understand him, and think all that is required 
of them—and indeed all that is befitting when 
he is the topic—is to gush. Of course writers 





like Mr. Clarke do him, as well as themselves, 
more real justice ; and they are useful in a way 
the hing enthusiasts are not useful, in 
attracting and helping new comers to study 
and understand a teacher, by no means attrac- 
tive at the outset or readily understood. 
According to Mr. Clarke, ‘‘ the claim made for 
Whitman is, not that he is a great artist, for he 
is not, not even that he isa great poet, but that 
he has apprehended the needs of our time, has 
received that some restraining shackles must 
cast off, and has led the way, as a strong 
valiant pioneer, to a new literature, which 
shall chant the deeds and faith of the modern 
man” (p. 75). Nevertheless, although neither 
a great artist nor a great poet, Mr. Clarke sur- 
mises that ‘‘ his formlessness holds the germs 
of new forms,” and the old rhymes will rather 
be used in the future for ‘“‘ mere’ vers de société 
than for great poetry,” while it may be that 
Whitman’s work affords in some degree ‘‘a 
hint of things tocome.”” The fact remains that 
Whitman’s style, or if Mr. Clarke prefers, 
Whitman’s want of style, grows upon careful 
readers ; and some have found, or thought they 
had found, form of a notably musical kind 
within the formlessness. Mr. Clarke cites lines 
and passages which he says “every rational 
person who knows what poetry is, and who is 
willing to concede the widest limits to poetic 
form, will rightly declare’ are not poetry. 
Yet we confess that even in some of these 
passages, specially chosen to be scorned, we 
discern, or fancy we discern, melody and 
appropriateness which gives them a title to be 
ed poetry, if Whitman’s chants are admitted 
to be poetry at all. The ‘‘ shocking lines” from 
the ‘‘ Song of the Broad Axe,” do not appear to 
us, in their own proper place, in the least shock- 
ing, but on the contrary, decidedly picturesque. 
Familiarity with Whitman’s style may have 
blunted us to its defects, which indeed seemed at 
first very manifest ; or, as we think, it may have 
amended our own defect of mental perception 
which prevented us from recognising the 
appropriateness of the description or image. 
That there is much that is clumsy in the form 
of Whitman’s work, we believe; but certainly 
not as much as appears at first, or second, or 
third reading. In passing, we may note this 
happy definition of freedom: ‘‘ It is not in the 
absence of restriction, but in the presence of 
opportunity, that freedom consists. Where 
there is the possibility of expansion for all, 
there is freedom ’”’ (pp. 87-88) ; and that Tenny- 
son never ‘‘exclaimed”’ unrythmically ‘‘ Give 
us ‘the reward of going on and not to die’” ; 
the word he used was ‘‘ wages.” For the rest, 
wecommend the book for its general excellence ; 
and, as it is the only work of the kind relating 
to Whitman which is at once able, interesting, 
brief, and cheap, it ought to be in demand. 


In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere. By Matt. 
Grim. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Mr. 
Douglas has shown his usual judgment 
in aie these stories of Georgia Life to his 
excellent ‘‘ American Library.’’ They form a 
suitable companion volume to the stories of 
New England life contributed by Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins, which, when they appeared, we 
welcomed and recommended to our readers. 
We can with equal heartiness welcome and 
recommend the present book. 


The Philadelphia Magazines and their Con- 
tributors, 1741-1850. By Albert H. Smyth. 
(Philadelphia : Robert M. Lindsay). A work of 
this description causes some painful reflections. 
Writers on passing subjects, in newspapers and 
magazines, must of course expect their work 
to be forgotten when the occasion for it is past. 
This is only natural; and if their work has 
served its purpose, it is not to be seriously 
regretted. A history like the present is, how- 
ever, in a great measure the history of efforts 





which have failed even to serve their temporary 
purpose—effurts often of a very earnest and 
able description. Of lost and forgotten goud 
work, much is interred in periodicals which 
survived only a few weeks or months, and 
whose readers were numbered by tens. What 
all this meant in the way of broken hopes, 
loss, and disappointment, we can only surmise. 
This is the tragical aspect of the subject. In 
other cases, efforts to found periodicals have 
been so absurd or so discreditable that their 
failure cannot excite pity. To this class, we 
should suppose, belonged The Luncheon, 
‘boiled for people about six feet high by 
Simon Pure.” This purported to be ‘a 
monthly satirical paper,”’ and it made its first 
appearance in Philadelphia in 1815. The 
second number contained a libellous notice, in 
ee of which the paper was discon- 
tinued a few months later. Mr. Smyth writes 
of magazines, but does not clearly define what 
he means by a.magazine. The type of the 
monthly periodical was fixed by Edward Cave 
in 1731, he says; but clearly a magazine is 
something more and also something less than 
a ‘monthly riodical.” | Moreover, the 
monthly periodical of to-day is in certain 
essentials different from J'he Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1731. The Gentleman's was, to 
a considerable extent, a newspaper; and a 
large part of the remaining space was given to 
selections from the current literature of the 
day, for the pw e of serving the busy reader, 
in a manner which has lately come into vogue 
again. In these days a clear definition of 
the aims and uses of the magazine is much 
needed, for modern projectors of periodicals, 
weekly and monthly, have very confused 
notions on the subject. The function of the 
weekly periodical is essentially different from 
that of the monthly ; and many of the failures 
of the present day, which future historians 
will have to record, are directly due to the 
incapacity of editors to understand this differ- 
ence of function. Mr. Smyth’s diligent re- 
searches have resulted in a book full of curious 
information, of interest beyond the limits of 
the city to which it directly relates. 


God’s Breath in Man and in Humane Society. 
By Thomas Lake Harris. (E. W. Allen.) 
Since we discussed, at some length, several of 
Mr. Harris’s recent publications, this important 
work has come to hand. It treats of certain 
leading principles maintained by the Brother- 
hood of the New Life. A discussion of the 
questions it raises does not come within the 
scope of a literary journal; and we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with calling atten- 
tion to the work, and advising all who are 
interested in the philosophical ideas of Mr. 
Harris to study it for themselves. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that the Life of Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, upon which Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff is engaged, will be ready for publication 
early in the autumn season. Mr. Whitley 
Stokes has written the chapter dealing with 
Maine’s legal work. The publisher is Mr. John 
Murray. 

Messrs. IspistER & Co. have in the press 
a volume of Speeches and Addresses by the 
late Archbishop Magee, edited by his son. It 
will be published in a style uniform with three 
volumes of his Sermons. 

Messrs. MacmintAn & Co, will publish 
immediately a cheaper edition of Mr. Henry 
Jephson’s book on 7'he Platform, with a new 
preface. 

Messrs. W. BLackwoop & SONS announce, 
as in the press, Z'he History of Philosophy in 
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Europe, in three volumes, by Prof. Robert 
Flint, of Edinburgh. 

Tne centenary of Hew Ainslie—a Scottish 
poet who was born in 1792, and died in the 
United States in 1878—is to be commemorated 
by the publication of a complete edition of his 
works. These include A Pilgrimage to the Land 
of Burns (1820); Scottish Songs, Ballads, and 
Poems (New York, 1855); together with a few 
hitherto unpublished pieces. The volume will 
also contain a memoir and three portraits, and 
will be issued by Mr. Alexander Gardner, of 
Paisley. 

Mr. Exuior Srock announces for early 
publication Nooks and Corners of Herefordshire, 
by Mr. H. Thornhill Timmins. The work will 
be published by subscription, and will be illus- 
trated with about one hundred drawings by the 
author, 

Mr. A. Witson Verity has engaged to 
edit Gibbon’s Autobiography for Messrs. 
Methuen’s series of reprints of “ Lives and 
Letters.” 

Tue first large edition df Mr. Stevenson’s 
new story, 7'he Wrecker, which was published 
on Wednesday, has been already exhausted. 
A second edition is now in the press, and will 
be ready early next week. 


Mr. MACKENZIE BELL has written for the 
Christian Leader a poem with an_ historical 
basis. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society, held on Tuesday, Mr. Charles Booth, 
author of Labour and Life of the People, was 
elected president for the ensuing session. At 
a dinner of the society, held the same evening, 
the Guy medal, recently founded in recognition 
of original statistical work, was also presented 
to Mr. Charles Booth. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Swedenborg 
Society, held on June 21, Dr. Blyden, minister 
from the Liberian Republic, gave an address 
on ‘ The Effect of the New Church Doctrines 
upon the African Race.” It was stated that 
translations of Heaven and Hell into Dutch 
and also into Hindi were in preparation. 


A RECENT meeting of the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques was entirely 
devoted to the reading of an elaborate paper 
upon ‘‘The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,” 
by M. Henri Michel. He insisted upon the 
resemblance between Mr. Spencer’s funda- 
mental principles and the metaphysical 
doctrines of the eighteenth century; and he 
argued that Mr. Spencer had abandoned some 
of his earlier practical conclusions in the face 
of the growing pressure of the tyranny of the 
majority. Incidentally, we learn that Social 
Statics has never been translated into French. 


Avctions fixed for the beginning of July 
cannot be postponed even for a general election. 
During the early days of next week, the firm 
of Messrs. Sotheby will be selling, in different 
rooms of their mart, two collections of excep- 
tional interest. One of these is the second part 
of the autograph letters of that prodigy of 
collectors, the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, of 
Middle Hill and Cheltenham. One lot alone 
consists of several thousand letters of states- 
men, peers, generals, lawyers, gentry, <c., 
bound up in sixty-six volumes. Then there is 
« valuable collection of Americana, including 
letters by Lawrence Washington, the elder 
brother of George ; by Seaborne Cotton (1678); 
and by one Nathan Barnum (1790), who 
relates how he had himself inoculated with 
smallpox when in prison, in order to procure 
the postponement of his trial. We have only 
space to mention, further, the Greville Corre- 
spondence, composed of letters addressed to a 
member of the Duke of York’s household in the 
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number of ‘private and confidential” letters 
written by the Duke of Kent and his secretary 
about the time of the birth of the Queen. The 
other collection is that of a number of choice 
books, chiefly French, made still more notable 
by their bindings and by the names of their 
former owners. We may specially mention, 
among other Aldines, a very large copy of the 
Poliphili Hypnerotomachia (1499), with the wood- 
cuts from the designs of Carpaccio ; Montaigne’s 
Essays of 1588; the Elzevir Moli¢re—both 
bound by Trautz-Bauzonnet ; the first edition of 
Gulliver's Travels (1726), and the second edition 
of Robinson Crusoe (1719). 


UNDER the title of Les Inédits, M. Léon 
Genonceaux has undertaken to publish for the 
first time various letters and other documents 
illustrating the literary history of France, 
which are to be found in the British Museum 
and other collections of MSS. in this country. 
The mode of publication is in livraisons of 
sixteen pages, with facsimiles, at the price of 
1 fr. Subscribers should address themselves to 
M. Genonceaux, 30, Store-street, Bedford- 
square. The first livraison opens with an ex- 
ceedingly interesting letter from Diderot to 
John Wilkes, whom he addresses as “‘trés 
honoré Gracchus,”’ and concludes thus: 

‘Je vous embrasse, vous, de tout mon ccur, 

quoique vous soyez un grand vaurien; mais je ne 
scais comment cela s’est fait. Toute ma vie, j’ai 
eu et j’aurai un foible pour les vauriens, tels que 
vous s’entend. Votre trés humble, trés obeissant 
serviteur, et un peu vaurien aussi, Diderot.” 
Then follow some military instructions of 
Napoleon to Berthier, dated at Mayence in the 
year XIII; these are illustrated with a not very 
familiar portrait, after a drawing made by J. 
Phillips, R.A., during the Peace of Amiens. 
There is also given, in facsimile, a page of 
Rousseau’s memoranda of his daily expenses in 
England in 1766. 

AFTER an interval of some years, we have 
received a further instalment of Dr. Albert 
Cohn’s Shakspere Bibliography, reprinted from 
Vol. X XVII. of the Shakspere Jahrbuch, dealing 
with the publications of 1889, 1890, and 1891. 
It is needless now to explain the method, or to 
praise the carefulness, of this established 
undertaking. The English and American 
works, which come first, fill not less than forty- 
six pages, as compared with twenty-three for 
Germany, and only three for France and one 
for Italy. Under Croatia we find mention of 
translations of several plays, some of which are 
not printed, but only MSS. for stage purposes ; 
and under India a list of the vernacular transla- 
tions recently presented by the Government to 
the Shakspere Memorial Library at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

WE have received the programme of the 
Dublin tercentenary festival, which occupies 
the whole of next week, including a cricket 
match with Cambridge and an athletic contest, 
in which also representatives of Cambridge will 
take part. There will be two processions, 
which guests and delegates are expected to 
attend in academic robes or official costume. 
The honorary degrees are to be conferred on 
Wednesday. 

Ir is proposed to found a magazine which 
shall be in some sense common to the three 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin ; 
and a meeting to discuss details will be held at 
Dublin next week. 


THE prologue for the dramatic perform- 
ance to be given in the Gaiety Theatre on 
Thursday evening, has been written by Mr. 
Edwin Hamilton. It was hoped that Mr. 
Irving would recite it, but he will be compelled 


THE revised Tercentenary Directory was 
— on Saturday. It contairs fall 
irections for visitors, and lists of the guests 
and hosts arranged alphabetically. 


Mr. J. 8. Seaton and Mr. W. A. Copinger 
have been elected to the two professorships of 
Law at Owens College, Manchester. 


THE annual gathering of old pupils of 
Queen’s College, Harley-street, is to take 
place on Saturday, July 2, at 3.30 p.m., when 
Canon Browne has undertaken to deliver an 
address. 

Tue June number of the agile prints the 
English poem on ‘‘ Raphael,” to which the 
chancellor’s medal was awarded at Cambridge 
this year. Then follows the MS. letter-book of 
a member of St. John’s College in the reign of 
Charles II., enriched with notes by G. C. 8. M. 
Under the title of ‘‘ Bibliotheca loquitur,” we 
have an account of four years occupied in 
examining and arranging the books of the 
college library. The most interesting discovery 
was a copy of that rarest of Shelleyana—7'he 
Defence of Atheism (Worthing, 1814)—bound up 
with a volume of religious tracts, but now 
given a place of honour by itself, ‘‘in stately 
morocco.” Finally, we have some further 
anecdotes about the early career of Prof. J. C. 
Adams. 


WE have received Part I. of the Archaeo- 
logia Oxoniensis (London: Frowde), the object 
of which is to treat prehistoric, oriental, 
classical, and mediaeval antiquities and archi- 
tectures, with special attention to topics of 
local interest. Mr. Oman, with the help of a 
coloured plan and an elaborate index, main- 
tains, against Mr. Parker, that there is ample 
evidence for the occupation of Oxford in 
Romano-British times; and another article 
assigns to the same period the ‘‘ pit-dwellings ” 
found on the site of the New Schools. Mr. F. 
Haverfield examines the MS. materials for 
Romano-British epigraphy to be found in the 
Bodleian, dealing chiefly with a collection of 
inscriptions, almost entirely from printed 
sources, made by Samuel Woodford circa 1658. 
Mr. J. Park Harrison returns to the subject of 
the pre-Norman clearstory window and other 
early work lately discovered in Christ Church 
Cathedral. Finally, we have a useful account 
of recent finds and of the proceedings of 
archaeological societies. 


Mr. Cornisu, of Manchester, has published 
a useful pamphlet entitled British Universities, 
consisting of summary descriptions written in 
view of the Welsh University discussion, with 
a general introduction by Prof. W. Rhys 
Roberts, of Bangor. 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE, New York, at its recent 
commencement, conferred the de; of Doctor 
of Letters upon Mr. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, who is, we believe, not a graduate of avy 
university. 


Ir has been resolved to publish a Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, the aim of which is— 
‘To furnish a field wherein educational and other 
topics concerning the university can be discussed ; 
to supply graduates all over the country with 
complete and authentic reports of the current life 
of the university ; and so to bind more closely the 
relations between the alumni and Harvard.”’ 


THE Sargent prize of one hundred dollars 
(£40) at Harvard, for the best metrical transla- 
tion of an ode of Horace, has for the second 
year in succession been awarded to a woman, 4 
pupil at the Harvard Annex, who bears the 
appropriate name of Miss Herrick. 


A SAD case is reported from Yale, in which 4 
freshman died from the result of ‘‘ hazing, 
which seems to mean some brutal mode of 








last decade of the last century, together with a 


to leave Ireland before that date. 


initiation into a secret society. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 


TUSCAN SKIES, 
** Dolce color dell’ oriental zaffro.”’ 


Tue gross Etruscan felt within these skies 
Only a fiery finger that pursued 
His body till the glutton soul renewed 
Its pastime in the painted tomb.—Such lies 
Their augurs spake to Heaven. Otherwise 
The seer of Florence saw, whose spirit, thewed 
By trial, soared unto the heights and viewed 
The azure light that fell from Paradise. 
For, lo! Italia, risen from the Hell 
Of heathen gods and temples, dead and bare, 
Awoke and mounted to the ardent air ; 
By Roman virtue purged and taught to dwell 
Aloof from earth, she read with chastened eye 
A holier religion in her sky. 





MONTE OLIVETO. 


Amid an ashen silence that forbad 
The world, dwelt lordly hermits, who had fought, 
Hated, and toiled too long. God’s peace they 
sought 
Where yon white steep is yet with olive clad, 
As though of Athens’ fallen queen they had 
One gift, who knew her not, but only taught 
Their souls the lore that lived in pious thought 
And pictured mystery and vigil sad. 
Knowledge withal she offered, such as shone 
Of yore from Hellas. But the light was dim, 
And pale the glory of the Parthenon. 
They only knew, with saints and seraphim, 
To wonder on the Mount and wisely hymn 
Of man with God and God with man made one. 


GEORGE C. W. Warr. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE sixth number of L’ Ars et l’Idée (for June 
contains, besides the index and the wrapper 
—a grey green gold wrapper lustrous to see 
—of the volume and the usual miscellaneous 
information for the month, two articles by 
the editor, each of which has interest. The 
first is devoted to the actual Hotel Drouot 
(of which M. Uzanne has hard things to 
say), and its ancestors, the Hétel Bullion and 
others. It is abundantly illustrated, the chief 
full-page illustrations being engraved by M. 
Courboin, after M. Vidal, and two of them 
etchings. The second is on Charles Monselet, 
and contains not a few personal reminiscences, 
besides a whole series of those portraits which 
leave one the choice of two theories: the first, 
that they represent not one person but about a 
dozen ; the second, that no portrait of anybody 
is possible, and that it would be simpler and 
better to make up our minds to the fact. But 
these articles, in themselves and for their illus- 
trations, are very well worth having. 








THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. 


WE quote the following from the report of the 
Library Syndicate for 1891 : 

“ Among the presents made to the Library are 
two books printed by Caxton: The Chronicles of 
England (second edition), and Lydgate’s Life of Our 
Lady, both presented by Mr. Samuel Sandars. No 
addition had previously been made to the collec- 





tion of Caxtous since Bishop Moore’s books were 
presented in 1715. Mrs. Edward Conybeare has 
provided for the case in which Codex Bezae is | 
usually exhibited a handsome covering embroidered , 
With appropriate designs. A large collection of 
fragments of Hebrew MSS. from Egypt were | 
presented by the Rev. Greville J. Chester, and 
have been partly examined and classified by Mr 
Schechter. 

“The purchases made during the year include a 
collection of six manuscripts from the paris ! 
library of Brent Eleigh: (1) Vita et passio 8. 
Willelmi Norwicensis auctore Thoma Mone- 
mutensi: Isaac abb. Stellensis de oflicio missae: 


Johannes prior de Forda, vita Wlfrici anach. 
Haselberie ; Walteri (?) abbreviatio vitae Godrici 
de Finchale. Twelfth century. (2) Boethius de 
consolatione philosophiae (imperfect), thirteenth 
century, bound with Accentuarius and Martianus 
Capella (also imperfect). (3) Lives of saints in 
English verse (St. Michael—St. Patrick); on 
vellum. Fifteenth century. (4) Petrus de Vincis , on 
paper. 4°. ap. 1348. (5) Alphabetical catalogue 
of such saints as the collector hath taken notice 
of, to have graced our Iland of Great Britain, {c. ; 
on paper. Seventeenth century. Imperfect. A 
very large collection. (6) A small devotional book 
(north country) containing among other things 
Richard Rolle’s devout meditations of the Passion 
of Christ: on vellum. Fifteenth century. 

‘*Among other manuscripts purchased are (1) 
Terentius. A handsome Italian MS. on vellum; 
fift:enth century, early. (2) A Franciscan Gradual ; 
Italian MS. on vellum; fourteenth century. (3) 
Latin Bible, in various hands, on vellum; thir- 
teenth (?) century. (4) Old Testament in Arabic 
(Joshua—Kings; Ruth, Esther, Judith, Tobit) ; 
Anno 1071 Martyrum (a.p. 1355)—Bought out of 
a special sum given by Prof. Robertson Smith 
for the purchase of oriental manuscripts. (5) 
New ‘Testament in Greek; MS. on vellum; 
eleventh-twelfth century ; and seven other Greek 
manuscripts. 

‘* Several valuable additions have been made to 
the collection of books printed in the fifteenth 
century. Among them may be mentioned (1) 
Latin Bible (Cologne: N. Gitz, 1480. 2 vols. 
F°, (2) Gemmula vocabulorum (Hertogenbosch: G. 
Leempt, 1488. 4°)—A perfect copy, in the ori- 
ginal binding. (3) Sinte Rochus leven (Hasselt: P. 
Barmentlo. 4°). CA. 1103. Formerly in the col- 
lection of Dr. OC. Inglis.e (4) Speculum stultorum 
(Leipzig: C. Kacheloven. 4°)—This edition (Hain 
*16,217) is ascribed in catalogues to J. Koelhoff, 
&e., but wrongly. 

‘* Mention may also be made of The Imitation of 
Christ (8° circa 1530)-— W. Herbert’s copy, 
described at p. 322 of his Typographical Antiquities, 
under Thomas Godfray, though in a note, ap- 
parently added after going to press, he attributes 
it to R. Redman as printer, and mentions it again 
at p. 402 among the books printed by Redman.’ 

We also quote the following report from the 
Librarian, of later date, specially describing 
the Sandars bequest : 


‘** Last year Mr. Sandars presented to the library 
two books printed by Caxton. One of them was 
the second edition of the Chronicles of England, 
which, though only dated two years later than the 
first edition, shows numerous traces of careful 
revision in language, spelling, &c. He has now 
given a copy (formerly belonging to W. Herbert, 
the bibliographer) of the very rare edition printed 
at Antwerp by G. Leeu in 1493. The text of this 
edition does not exhibit the peculiar readings of 
Caxton’s second edition. The Chronicle printed 
at St. Albans (about 1485) is not less rare; 
indeed, only one perfect copy is known to exist. 
Lyndwood’s Provinciale printed at Westminster 
in 1496 by Wynkyn de Worde, and the Manipulus 
Curatorum, printed by Pynson about 1498, are 
two choice specimens of books of a small size, 
of which very few were printed in England 
so early. The collection of books printed in 
Holland and Belgium receives some remarkable 
accessions. These are—the first book printed at 
Haarlem with a date (1483), of which no copy is 
certainly known to exist except this, formerly in 
the Enschedé collection; and, as an appropriate 
pendant, one of the rarest of the ‘‘ Costeriana,”’ 
he Facetiae Morales of Laurentius Valla, printed 
n type which is not found in any other book ; the 
first book printed at Schiedam (1498), the lita 
Lydwinae, illustrated with remarkable and beautiful 
woodcuts; and, finally, a Cistercian Breviary 
printed by R. Paffroet, at Deventer, about 1490, 
the only known copy, and the only known book 
printed on vellum by Paffroet. Indeed, with the 
exception of the Donatuses and Doctrinales, books 
printed on vellum in the Low Countries are almost 
unknown. A single leaf (on vellum) of the Mainz 
Biple of 1462, a Mainz P.ognostication of 1495, 
anb a very interesting specimen of French local 
tydography, Les Establissemens du Due de Bretaigne 
(octavo, Lantreguet, 1485) complete the list.’’ 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Aubert, F. R. Die Geschichte der Predigt in Deutschland 
bis Luther. 1. Tl. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 2 M. 80 If. 

Avs dem Goethehause. Briefe F. W. Riemers an die Familic 
Frommann in Jena (1803—1S82t). Hrss. v. F vit- 
miiller. Stut t: Cotta. 6 M. 

Fasriczy, C. V. Filippo Brunelleschi. Sein Lebdan u. seine 
Werke. Stuttgart: Cotta. 20 M. 

Gittnorr, J. Das meklenburgieche Volksriitsel. Gesam- 
melt, eingeleitet u. m. den Varianten hrsg. Parchim: 
Wehdemann. 2 M. 

MassittoN-Rovuvet. Viollet-le-Duc et Alphand au siége de 
Paris. Paris: May & Motteroz. 5 fr. 

Notuac, P. de. Ptrarque et ’Humanisme, d’aprés un 
— de restitution de sa biblioth¢jue. Paris: Bouillon. 
16 fr. 

Scuuip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung vom Anfang an 
bis at unsere Z:it, 2. Bd. 1. Abtlg. Stuttgart: Cotta. 


20 M. 

Sewen, M. Studien iib die Zukunfl d. Geldwesens. Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot. 2 M. 

Wotr, J. System der Sozialpolitik. 1. Bd. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 12M. 

Zoua, Emile. La Débacle. Puris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 ¢ 


HISTORY. 
Baumcartsn, H. Geschichte Karls V. 3. Bd. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 7M. 


Bensamiy, C. De Justiniani imperatoris aetate quaestiones 
militares. Berlin: Weber. 1 M. 

Detiarp, Mémoires militares du Général Baron, sur les 
Guerres de la République et de l’Eimpire. Paris: Lib. 
illustrée. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Estianaro, A. Le Parlement de Franche-Comté de son 
installation 4 Besancon 4 sa suppression (1674—1790). 
Paris: Picard. 15 fr. 

Froaticu, F. De rebus inde a Caesare occiso usque ad 
senatum Liberalibus habitum gestis. Berlin: Weber. 
1 M. 20 Pf. 

GxscuicuTsBLArrer, hansische. 1§90—91. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 4M. 80 Pf. 

GESCHICHTSCHREISER, Gie preussischen, d. 16. u. 17. Jahrh. 
8. Lfg. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 3 M. 60 Pf. 
Lavorx, H. Catalogue des monnaies musulmanes d’ Espagne 
et d’Afrique de la Bibliothéque Nationale. ‘aris : 

Maisonneuve. 25 fr. 

Piston, J. Der Chronist Wigand Gerstenberg. Kassel: 
Brunnemann. 2 M. 

Werzet, E. Das Z»llrecht der deutschen Kinige von den 
iiltesten Z-iten bis zur goldenen Bulle. 1. Tl. Das 
kinigl. Zollrecht bis zum Ausgang d. 12, Jahrh. 
Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 1M, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Beitriige zur physischen Anthropologie der 
Bayern. 2. Bd. Miinchen: Bassermann. 12 M. 

Reiss, W., u. A. Sriser. Reisen in Siid - Amerika. 
Geologische Studien in der Republik Colombia. I. 
Petrographie. 1. Die vulkan. Gesteine, bearb. v. R. 
Kiich. Berlin: Asher. 20 M. 

Watuentiy, I. G. Einleitung in das studium der modernen 
Elektricitiitslehre. Stuttgart: Enke. 12M. 


Ranke, J. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Bret, Th. Commentariolus Catullianus II, Marburg: 
‘lwert. 1M. 80 Pf. 
Goxtpsraup, M.,u. R. Wenpainer. E. tosco-venezianischer 
Bestiarius hrsg. u. erliiutert. Halle: Niemeyer. 12 M. 
Grar, E. Pindars logooedische Strophen. Marburg: Elwert. 


1M. 
Hatrmany, H. Beitriige zur Syntax der hebriiischen Sprache. 
2. Stiick. Wittenberg: Wunschmann. 2 M. 
Risseck, O. Geschichte der rimisch Dichtung. III. 
Dichtung der Kuiserherrschaft. Stuttgart: Cotta. 9 M. 

Sirckr, E. Die Liebesgeschichte d. Himmels. Untersuch- 
ungen zur indogerman. Sagenkunde, Strassburg : 
Triibner, 3 M. 50 Pf. 











VORRESPONDENCE. 


CRANMER’S DRAFT-SERVICES FOR THE PRAYER 
BOOK, 
Pusey House, Oxford: June 23, 1892. 


Those who have studied the development of 
the Divine Service in the Prayer Book from 
the older services, with the aid of Cranmer’s 
draft-services printed by Father F, A. Gasquet 
and Mr. Bishop in their Ldward VI. and the 
Book of Common Prayer, will be interested to 
hear of the discovery of other documents of a 
similar character. 

AMS. Psalter Cullectarius and Hymnal in 
the Bodleian Library (MS. Laud, Latin 95) 
seems to have been used under Cranmer’s 
direction, and possibly also by Cranmer him- 
self, in working out the new schemes. The 
Psalter itself has marginal annotations dealing 
with the arrangement of the Psalter, which is 
that of Cardinal Quignonez with the addition of 
Antiphons, The Collectarius has similar notes 
dealing with the Collects and Preces, in which 





the arrangement ultimately adopted in the 
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Prayer Book is foreshadowed. Also prefixed 
to the book is an outline of the Services of 
the first week in Advent with the same 
arrangement of the Psalter, and a full scheme 
of lessons to be read at Mattins, with alterna- 
tive Hymns and Antiphons for various seasons. 
The whole follows very closely the Breviary of 
Cardinal Quignonez, and seems to be earlier 
than the documents previously printed. 
Further investigation is necessary to clear 
up individual points, but of the general nature 
and importance of the MS. there can be little 


doubt. 
WALTER HowarpD FRERE. 








ON THE NEWTON STONE. 
London: June 25, 1892. 


To-day’s ACADEMY contains a letter from the 
Earl of Southesk which, mutatis mutandis, might 
have been written by Sir Arthur Wardour to 
Mr. Oldbuck immediately after their famous 
quarrel about the Picts. In this letter, Lord 
Southesk says that Bishop Graves’s _ on 
the Newton Stone, which I quoted in the 
AcApEmMyY for June 4, 1892, appears in the same 
volume of Proceedings as his own paper on the 
same subject, that ‘‘ therefore [sic! ] Dr. Stokes 
must have seen both,” and that ‘‘ Dr. Stokes 
(inadvertently, of course) has appropriated 
without acknowledgment” Lord Southesk’s 
transliteration of the penultimate word... . 
as well as many of the letters in the word 
preceding it.” 

I beg to assure Lord Southesk, firstly, that I 
quoted the bishop’s paper from a Separatabdruck 
which he kindly sent me about five years ago ; 
secondly, that I never saw the volume referred 
to until after my letter of May 16, 1892, had 
appeared in the ACADEMY; thirdly, that I did 
not then, or at any other time, examine Lord 
Southesk’s transliterations, though (or rather 
because) I had read his wonderful translations 
of the inscriptions in a copy lent me by Prof. 
Rhjs; fourthly, that I now for the first time 
learn that Lord Southesk was lucky enough 
to decipher the penultimate word (magyi) of 
the second inscription, and to read correctly 
four out of the nine letters of the preceding 
word ; and, lastly, that in case I write again 
on the subject, I shall give him due credit for 
these achievements. 

I trust that his lordship will not be offended 
if I say that there is nothing else in his letter 
that calls fora reply. But I wish to add, with 
reference to the Ogham, that Prof. Rhys, in a 
letter dated June 15, 1892, declares that the 
first word is iddar, and that in the copy which 
he sent me one of the five strokes of the i was 
accidentally omitted. With reference to the 
other inscription, the flisi of Cassa-flisi, which 
I deduced from the root splid, may be cognate 
with the Irish sjissiu, sliss ‘‘a chip,” 
“splinter.” For initial sin Irish from sp com- 
pare sely, ‘‘ spleen,” cognate with O. Slav. 
slezena, Gr. omdhv, oxddyxvov, Skr. plihan, and 
Bret. felch, from *spely. So Ir. seir “heel,” 

Welsh jer “ankle,” is cognate with Gr. 
apupdv, and Ir. sennim ‘I play the harp,” with 
Skr. spand “‘ zucken.” WHITLEY STOKEs, 

P.S.—In my letter in the AcADEMY for June 
18, 1892, p. 593, col. 1, lines 22 and 25, for CC 
read C, 





Aberdeen: June 27, 1892. 

Being occupied with other work, I did not 
observe till to-day the discussion in the 
ACADEMY about the Newton stone. 

I shall take an early opportunity of re- 
examining the stone, po | shall carefully verify 
Lord Southesk’s criticisms of the readings 
given in Dr. Stokes’s letter, for many of which 
I am responsible. In one case Lord Southesk 


is right; and Dr. Stokes has been led astray by 
a clerical error in Prof. Rh¥s’s copy. The first 





Ogam (according to Prof. Rhfs’s and my own 
opinion), or the second (according to Lord 
Southesk’s), is, as the latter rightly says, 
certainly i note. That was the reading in the 
copy which Poof. Rbjs sent me to verify on the 
stone, and which seemed to me perfectly clear. 
While I should like to re-examine with ali 
possible care the readings which Lord South- 
esk refuses to accept, before I defend finally my 
own readings, I may add that I had with me 
at Newton his pamphlet (lent me for the 
purpose by Prof. Rhjs), with his admirable 
photographs and careful copies, and that in the 
few cases where I felt bound to differ from his 
readings, I did so only after careful scrutiny. 
W. M. Ramsay. 





Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, N.B.: June 27, 1892. 

Allow me to correct an important misprint in 
my letter of June 25 (AcADEMY, p. 615, col. 1). 
In the sentence printed ‘“‘ Aiddai Qnonn.’ 
Bishop Graves concurs in this as far as regards 
the last digit,” for ‘“‘as regards” read ‘‘ up 
to.” That is to say, the concurrence extends to 
nine letters out of ten, not to one out of ten. 
In same column, fur “‘ involves the removal of 
five scores,” read ‘‘ involves a removal in five 
scores’”’; and for “‘ Gaedbil”’ read ‘‘ Gaedhil.”’ 
In col. 1, p. 616, for ‘‘ Aedh, Gil-eochy” read 
‘* Aedh, or Gil-eochy.” 

The accompanying tabular arrangement of 
transliterations may be useful for reference. 
Each autbor’s summary has been compared 
with his whole text, and important alternatives 
are noted. My own first paper is in Proc. Soc. 
Ant. Scot., vol. xvii.; my second and the 
Bishop of Limerick’s are in vol. xx. of the 
same : 

OGHAMS. 


Southesk, 1882. 


Aiddai Qnean Forrerr mua : Tosi-. 


Southesk, 1885. 
Aiddai Qunn Forrerr Iphua . Iosii. 
Bishop Graves, 1886. 
Aiddai Q(=Cu)nning Orrkonn Ip[. . . Jrosii. 
Dr. Stokes, 1892. 


. Eddar Acn™n Vorrenni Pui Iosir. 


MAIN INSCRIPTION A. 
Southesk, 1882. 
Aittai Fur r-ingn S"ol O Uose. 
y 
Southesk, 1885. 
Aittai Fur-r-ingn 8"ol Uose. 
y 
Bishop Graves, 1886. 
dda purtri(h )t® Atolou Oc (?) 
Dr. Stokes, 1892. 
Edde Ecnun-Uaur Huolocoso. 
MAIN INSCRIPTION B. 
Southesk, 1882. 
Urehn Elisi Mazdi Logo”-Patr. 


Southesk, 1885. 
Urchn Elisi Ma24i Logo” Pat™. 
xe yn n 
Bishop Graves, 1886. 
Urkneyri [.] r[.]si Logotriotr. 
Dr. Stokes, 1892. 
Cassaflisi Maggi Lopou . aita. 


‘“UNE PRIERE JUDEO-PERSANE.”’ 
\ 
Oxford: June 27, 1892. 


Dr. J. M. Mitchell’s letter in the AcADEMY 
for June 25 raises several interesting points. 
I venture, however, to ask him to reconsider his 
criticisms. It is indeed not impossible (though 
coincidences are often misleading) that the three 
benedictions in the Jewish morning prayer 
(second century A.D.), which M. Darmesteter 
regards as the original of the parallel Parsi 
formula, are in fact derived, as Dr. Mitchell 
suggests, from a traditional Greek saying. But 
how can this create a presumption that the 
formula in the Namdzi Ormazd was also derived 
from a Greek source? Dr. Mitchell really 
appears to think that it does. The closing 
words of his letter are—‘‘ From whom did the 
Jews derive them? Not improbably from the 
Greeks. From whom did the Parsis derive 
them? Quite possibly, as Prof. Darmesteter 
thinks, from the Jews; but no less possibly— 
must we not say ?—from the Greeks.” Now I 
am well aware that there are traces of Hellenic 
influence upon the later Zoroastrianism (in the 
Mindkhired) the learned Dastur Jamasp 
Asana in vain attempts to prove that Hellenism 
borrowed from Zoroastrianism (see Casartelli, 
Philosophy of the Magduzasnian Religion under 
the Sassanians), But surely, granting the 
existence of alarge quasi-official Judeo-Persian 
syncretism in the fifth century A.D., it is very 
difficult not to believe that the parallel 
liturgical. formulae are historically connected. 
Has Dr. Mitchell read M. Darmesteter’s articles 
in the Revue des études juives (Jan. 1889, pp. 
1-15, and July 1889, pp. 41-56) ? 

Dr. Mitchell further says that ‘‘ M. Darmes- 
teter’s conclusions, if generally acquiesced in, 
will powerfully affect the criticism of the 
future.” What does this mean? The con- 
clusions referred to have exclusive reference to 
the period of the Sassanid kings, when circum- 
stances were specially favourable to the closest 
religious intercourse between Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism. Dr. Mitchell does not seem to 
be justified in supposing that the question of 
“ ible Zoroastrian influences upon the 
religion of Israel” (I venture to prefer my own 
statement of my position to Dr. Mitchell’s) is in 
the least affected by M. Darmesteter’s con- 
c‘usions, which indeed I have expressly adopted 
elsewhere (Expositor, Jan. 1892, pp. 79, 80). 

But I thoroughly agree with Dr. Mitchell’s 
implied opinions that the question of the 
relation between Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
(or Mazda-worship) is a complicated one. 
Possibly it cannot be definitely settled, at any 
rate as regards the pre-Christian period. Dr. 
Mitchell (whom I only know from an apolo- 
getic ‘‘ Present Day Tract” on Zoroastrian- 
ism, published by the R. T. 8.) will, I think, 
more readily grant a (possible) moderate 
Zoroastrian influence on late Old Testament 
‘writers than a Greek philosophical one, though 
his views on the ‘‘ higher criticism” (which I 
assume to be unfavourable to that criticism) 
may make the concession inoperative. And I 
may express gratitude to him for his help in 
drawing the attention of students to a group 
of subjects connected with the history of 
religion as interesting as they are difficult. 
The influence both of Hellenic and of Zoroas- 
trian ideas on Jewish and in general on Oriental 
religion well deserves a more thorough investi- 
gation. If we could only put aside “ apolo- 
getic” prejudices, we might make more rapid 
progress ! T. K. CHEYNE. 








WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY. 
Armytage, Ashley-road, Bowden, Manchester : 
June 13, 1892. 


An incidental mention in the AcADEMyY of 8 
aper read at the American Philological Society 
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induces me to ask for a little space about him 
and his work. 

He was born at Macon, Georgia, in 1852, and 
graduated at Oberlin College, one of the earliest 
of the higher schools for the education of the 
negro people. After declining an offer to go to 
Africa as a missionary, he received in 1877 his 
present appointment. He is now professor of 
ancient languages and literature in Wilberforce 
University, and has written an essay towards a 
theory of interpretation of the “‘ Birds” of 
Aristophanes, and is at work on an edition of 
Andocides. He takes a keen interest in the 
welfare of the negro race to which he belongs, 
and has contributed to various American 
periodicals in advocacy of a policy of justice. 
That the negro has # claim upon the equity and 
generosity both of America and England, no 
one who knows the history of the race is likely 
to doubt. 

The Wilberforce University is appealing for 
additional funds. It is an institution for the 
education of “‘ coloured ”’ youth, and was named 
after that great champion for the freedom of 
the negro, William Wilberforce. It is situated 
at Xenia, Ohio, and since its foundation in 1863 
nearly 3000 students have passed through it. 
It has collegiate, theological, scientific, law, 
medical, and normal de ments. It is 
chartered by the Ohio Legislature, and has had 
a grantin aid from that source. In answer to 
the question, ‘‘Why should this school be 
helped ? ” the committee answer : 


‘* Because it had been and is proving a successful 
attempt of the coloured people in efforts at self 
help in the lines of education, general intelligence, 
and usefulness. Because education is to be the 
chief means of solving the race problem in this 
Republic. The founders of Wilberforce saw in 
1863 that, to make secure the results of the war and 
the benefits of the acts of reconstruction, there 
must be the second emancipation—that of the 
mind from the weakening andl handing bondage 
of ignorance. Because this is a southern school on 
northern soil, to which the southern parents send 
their children to be trained in different surround- 
ings and under better conditions. Because they 
are in this manner striving to arise above that 
condition for which they are not responsible. 
Hence _- these grounds we earnestly appeal to 
all friends of education for their sympathy, their 
prayers, and for their aid in this good work.”’ 


The negro problem is the most difficult that 
the American people have to face, and it is 
clear that education will be the most powerful 
factor in its peaceful and successful solution. 
Wilberforce University now asks for £3000. 
Any British friends who sre disposed to help 
may send their contributions either direct to 
Dr. Scarborough or to the undersigned. 

WituiaM E, A. Axon. 








AN ANCIENT FORM OF SUBMISSION. 
Howrah, Bengal: June 5, 1892. 

In the ACADEMY for May 14, Mr. Whitley 
Stokes draws attention to the custom of 
grovelling on the ground and eating grass in 
token of submission. Examples are given 
from Kashmir and from Spain. 

Further examples will be found in the Jndian 
39) for September 1891 (pp. 338 and 


It is mentioned in a Sanskrit inscription on 
the Delhi Siwalik Pillar, dated 1164 a.v. So 
also, when Babar conquered Afghanistan :— 


“When the Afghans saw the impossibility of 
resisting, they presented themselves holding grass 
between their teeth, as much as to say ‘I am 
your ox.’”? 


Compare also Major Temple’s Legends of the 
Panjab, ii, 101, 103, i. 37. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 
Mowpay, July 4,5 p.m. Royal Institution; General Monthly 
8 30 ‘p.m. 


phical: “The Physical Ms hy 

and Resources of North-West British Guiana,” by ta 

Everard F. im Thurn, illustrated by the Dioptric Lantern. 
Wepnespay, July 6, 4 p.m. ] 

** Antiquities at Buda- est,”” by Prof. B. Lewis; “ Pre- 

historic Saws versus Sickles,” by Dr. Robert Munro. 
Tavespay, July 7,5 p.m. British School at Athens: Annual 

Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 


The Isthmian Odes of Pindar, Edited, with 
Introduction and Commentary, by J. B. 
Bury. (Macmillans.) 


Mr. Bury, in the Introduction prefixed to 
this second instalment of his Pindaric 
labours (p. xv.), pronounces the Isthmian 
Odes, “‘ on the whole, perhaps not so striking 
as the Nemean, Olympian, or Pythian 
groups, though certainly not less artistic in 
form than they.” With this opinion, I 
think, most readers of Pindar will concur, 
except that they will omit his cautious 
“perhaps.” True though it be (p. xvi.) 
that the Fourth and Seventh are inspired 
with the pride, which to a Theban was also 
a pang, of Grecian victory over Persia— 





Kal viv evy”Ape: wapruphoa kev wédus Alavros bpbw- 
Ocioa vairas 

év nodupOdpy Sarauls Aids SuBpy 

dvapiOuwy avdpav xaraCdevrs pdvy— 
yet even these poems are hardly in the 
highest sense memorable, though they touch 
on most memorable scenes. I cannot doubt 
for a moment that Mr. Bury exercises a wise 
self-denial in following Pindar upwards, 
through Nemean and Isthmians to Olym- 
pians and Pythians, rather than by the 
downward course. 

Noting that no less than eleven of 
Pindar’s Odes commemorate Aeginetan 
victors—of which eleven, six are Nemean 
and three Isthmian—Mr. Bury has wisely 
inserted in his Introduction a sketch of 
Aegina (pp. xvi.-xxxiii.) in her historical, 
social, ~ artistic aspects. This sketch is, 
I think, one of the best things in a book 
where much is good. Iam not aware of 
any other description of Aegina where the 
glory of the Aeacid sailors is so fully 
realised, and their rivalry with Athens 
so vigorously presented. Unfortunately 
“ Aegina, like Sparta, was never productive 
of literary talent” (p. xxii.) : carens vate sacro, 
she had to depend on “her sister Theba ;”’ 
and, were it not for Pindar’s Odes, her 
naval and artistic glories would be almost 
entirely eclipsed by those of Athens. And 
yet, as Mr. Bury shows, “the sculptors of 
Aegina were in high repute throughout 
all the Greek world.”” Working out the 
allusions of Pindar, Mr. Bury gives an 
eloquent and attractive, if somewhat fanci- 
ful, sketch of the life and art of Aegina 
(pp. Xxxi. xxxiii.), its buildings and ‘‘ local 
colouring.” If he is right in thinking the 
last of these Aeginetan odes to be Pindar’s 
latest surviving poem, there accrues to it 
a pathetic interest, a light as of sunset. 
Yet he is surely right in saying that this 
group of odes gives us no adequate idea of 
the ‘‘ variety of Pindar’s powers as a teller 
of tales.” 

A prominent feature of Mr. Bury’s 







readers will remember, his reliance on the 
“theory of verbal responsions” or echoes, 
clews to the arguments of Pindar’s hymns. 
The ingenuity with which Mr. Bury detected 
and unravelled these clews has not ap- 
parently convinced his critics: some think 
that they do not exist, others that a few are 
discoverable, but that Mr. Bury finds them 
everywhere and “carries the method to 
extremes.” Mr. Bury admits the probability 
of his having taken some fortuitous coinci- 
dences for intentional signals, yet on tho 
whole maintains and develops his theory— 
arguing that these echoes, like the names 
written under the figures on Greek vases, 
were ‘‘a device intended to assist the study 
of the odes and as a technical aid to memory, 
yet not supposed to be there.” The inter- 
esting but difficult argument by which he 
maintains this thesis is to be found in the 
Preface, pp. x.-xi. I call it difficult becauso 
the circumstances which, after the poet’s 
death, would make these echoes serviceable 
in the interpretation of the poem, are not, 
I think, clearly explained. In judging of 
the likelihood of such a cryptogram, we are 
driven to try to divine an intelligible motive 
for its insertion. Mr. Bury, I believe, 
divines one—but the passage on p. x., in 
which he adumbrates the motive, appears to 
me to be vague. Perhaps I may here say, 
both with reference to this point and 
another—Mr. Bury’s disposition to see the 
joyful glory of Pindar’s poetry more clearly 
than its pathos and sadness—that I am sorry 
to have seemed to Mr. Bury to be “ taking 
him to task ” (p. xi). My previous words 
are not before me now; very likely they 
were ill-chosen, but they were meant to be 
“sceptical” or critical, not admonitory— 
one is fain to abhor the didactic manner, if 
possible. 

In the commentary on these Isthmian 
Odes, there is very much to admire. The 
unpardonable sin, in commenting on a poet, 
is to treat him as if he were a prose writer, 
and to forget his tone, his imaginative 
standpoint. Of this fault I have not seen a 
single instance in Mr. Bury’s notes. If he 
is sometimes over-ingenious — see, ¢.g., 
Isthm. i., 1. 63, note, where he finds in the 
form ceowrapévoy a wish on Pindar’s part 
to ‘‘ emphasise an etymology of the name of 
the victor’s father "Acwzddwpos””—he never 
forgets, either in note or translation, that 
the poet must be treated poetically, and that 
the horizon, the atmosphere, so to speak, of 
his words, must be sought for, if we would 
grasp his meaning. There is a danger, no 

oubt, of subtlety and of over-explaining 
things that bear their truest and simplest 
meanings on their face ; but, compared with 
the a prosiness of many commentaries, 
Mr. Bury’s work breathes of the Muses 
themselves. As one specimen, where many 
might be given, I would instance the note 
on Jsthm. iv., 1. 22, p. 26. Inthe celebrated 
passage, Jsthm. ii., ll. 6-8, d Moitoa yap ob 
diAroxepdys . . . dovdai, thus rendered by Mr. 
Bury, “‘ For in those days the Muse was not 
yet mercenary nor hireling, nor did Terpsi- 
chora traffic in sweet honey-voiced warbling 
songs with silvered faces,” it is hard to 
accept his view that “there is nothing 
bitter or even depreciatory in the phrase 





edition of the Nemean Odes was, as most 
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the phrase certainly does not suit the con- 

text, which contrasts the old days of unpaid 

singing— 

** The constant service of the antique world, 
Where service sweat for duty, not for meed ’’— 


with the more venal modern practice, to the 
disadvantage of the latter. Mr. Bury 
repudiates, though with hesitation (see App. 
C., p. 166), Mr. Paton’s curious idea that 
there is a reference to a still existing Greek 
custom, by which the musician, standing in 
the middie of the dancers, sticks the silver 
coins, which he receives for his services, on 
to his face, ‘in order to attract further con- 
tributions.” But he struggles, not quite 
successfully I think, with this difficulty— 
Where songs are compared to maidens, and 
at the same time depreciated for being 
“tinged with silver”—/.e., venal—is it 
possible to apply the epithet, “‘ tinged with 
silver,” to the maidens, in the purely com- 
plimentary sense of bright and fair ? 

Sometimes, though not often, Mr. Bury’s 
notes lean to indecision, as ¢.g., in the note 
on Isthm. iv., 1. xi., xpiveraa 8 GAxa Sad 
da/povas dvdpav, certainly a hard phrase, on 
which one would like a clearer opinion—I 
do not mean a dogmatic decision—from Mr. 
Bury. On the other hand, he occasionally 
discards old views for new with too much 
facility: ¢.g., in Jsthm. i., ll. 67-8, 

el 5é tis EvBov véuer wAODTOv Kpupaior, 
GrAow: BF euwiatwy yedG, «.7.A. 


he rejects the ordinary interpretation—that 
the selfish hoarder insults and derides other 
and better men —on the ground that 
éuniztw by itself, if used for “ attack,” 
implies physical violence, and especially the 
impact of disease (as in TZhucyd. ii. 49, 
Ady€ tots wAcloow évérurre Kevyn), and would 
take it simply as — ‘‘ laughs when he lights 
on men of another sort.” It seems to me 
that a word like éuzirrwy, even if it be 
ordinarily used for physical attack, passes 
by an easy transition to the attack of deri- 
sive words by being coupled with yeAa, while 
in Mr. Bury’s rendering the word has almost 
no point whatever; all men, whether they 
hoard or not, surely ‘come across” other 
men: it is a mere superfluity to mention it. 
Perhaps also, at the end of the same note, 
the double sense ascribed to reAdwv is some- 
what far-fetched. 

But so far am I from presenting these 
flaws, if flaws they are, as typical of Mr. 
Bury’s work, that I think them the rare 
exceptions to its general merit. The anno- 
tation is perhaps too copious; but I have 
not found one note that is not interesting, 
nor one translation that is not poetic and 
forcible. Though he strives to match him- 
self with Pindar, as interpreter if not as 
rival, I trust that the wax may not melt 
from his wings, nor he himself sink into the 
sea, before he has given us his commentary 
on the Olympian and Pythian Odes. 

E. D. A. Morsnean. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
“Inen=“ WATER.” 
Indian Institute, Oxford : June 8, 1892. 
On comparing the equation aéca : asp: 
equus : iewos with aged : aspd : agua (ACADEMY, 
November 7, 1891) it would be difficult to urge, 








in the face of the first equation, that such a 
form as trrn cannot be the complementary 
Greek form in the latter. But the difficulty of 
showing that %*n corresponds to aqua in the 
same way as 7rros does to equus is evident. 
I cannot find a single instance in which this 
word occurs in what may be termed a “ free” 
state; and the same may be said of the Skt. 
agvé and the Iran. aspé. Hence there is no 
means of fixing with the least degree of 
certainty the identity of tn and aqua, beyond 
that of indirect evidence afforded by analogy. 

I propose to offer two instances. Firstly, 
the geographical name MedAavirmoy is thus 
defined by Stephanus Byzantinus ‘ rotapds 
TlaypvAlas.” Berkel in his commentary says: 
** Apage illud rorayzds, quod in omnibus libris 
conspicitur, et repone téros. Non enim fuit 
in Pamphylia hujusmodi nominis fluvius.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, there was a river 
MéAas in Pamphylia, and this may very well 
have been in the mind of Stephanus when he 
wrote those words. MeAavirmoy in form, how- 
ever, points conclusively to the name of a town 
rather than to that of a river, as it seems also 
to have suggested to Berkel himself. The name 
of a river would rather be MeAavirrn, as will be 
seen below. If, then, Stephanus has con- 
founded MedAaviwmov (or rather MeAav(ern) with 
MéAas, we may conclude that MeAav-ixrn means 
‘* Black-water.” 

I will now attempt to show by another 
instance that MeAav(rrn may be a legitimate 
form of the name of a river. One of the old 
names of Thyatira in Lydia, Pliny tells us, 
was Euhippa, ‘‘ Intus et Thyatira alluitur Lyco, 
Pelopia aliquando et Euhippa cognominata 
(Plin. v. 31). Now, the etymology of Lycus, 
Aéxos, is evident, the root Avx- being akin to 
Skt. ruc’ (‘‘to shine’), and the name means 
the “ clear or limpid ” river ; and, since Euhippa 
stood on its banks, it no doubt took its name 
from that of the river (c/. Thame, town and 
river). Further, the first part of the name 
Euhippa is the Greek Ei- (Skt. sw-, Iran. 
hu-), and means ‘‘ good.” Again, the name 
Xo-drxns (Herod. v. 49) is clearly the Greek 
form of the Iranian *hw-aspd, which means the 
river of ‘‘good water”; and, if -hippa corre- 
sponds to -asp?, then Euhippa would also mean 
the river of ‘‘ good water,” ‘‘ the clear stream,” 
and in fact would be identical in meaning with 
Lycus. If ry does mean “ water,” MeAavirmoy 
would mean ‘ Blackwatertown,” and would 
correspond exactly to the name of a town in 
co. Armagh (Ireland). It is possible that 
MéAas and MeéAavirmov were interchangeable 
names for the same river. The connexion of 
tinny with ‘‘ water’’ is also seen in the name of 
one of the springs in Helicon, “Ayan, meaning 
perhaps the “great spring.” At an early 
period a confusion between try (‘ water’’) and 
inwos (‘‘ horse”) must have arisen, as Poseidon 
is said to have created the horse (ios) by 
striking it out of a rock, pointing probably to 
the discovery of water (ix) by the same 
means. These suggestions, among others, may 
tend to confirm the above theory of the 
etymology of fn. 

E. SIBREE. 








NOTE ON PLAUTUS, ‘‘ PERSA,” 1.3.40. 

** Nihili parasitus est, cui argentum domideste.”’ 
So B., save that it has nihil. C.D. have 
argentum domi idé (see Schoell). 

The reading of this much disputed verse 
seems clearly 


** Nibili parasitus ést cui argentum démi Midaest.”’ 
‘*A parasite is a poor creature, if he has the 
wealth of Midas.” A similar corruption occurs 
in Catullus, long since corrected by Voss. 


N. L. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


Many of the friends and admirers of the late 
H. W. Bates—author of The Naturalist on the 
Amazons, and for twenty-seven years secretary 
to the Royal Geographical Society — have 
expressed a strong desire to manifest, in a 
substantial manner, their personal regard for 
his character. With a view to carry this out, 
an account has been opened with Messrs. Cocks, 
Biddulph & Co., in order that a fund may be 
raised to be presented to his widow, as 
a suitable memorial to their late friend. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Mr. 8. W. Silver, 
3, York-gate, Regent’s-park. 

WE have but recently received the Journal 
of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for June, 1891 (No. xxiii.), the con- 
tents of which are almost entirely concerned 
with natural history. Mr. H. N. Ridley con- 
tributes a list, filling thirty pages, of the 
grasses and sedges (Gramineae and Cyperaceae) 
of the Malay Peninsula. The same writer 
gives an account of a day spent at Christmas 
Island—a remote islet in the Indian Ocean, 
occupied by an Englishman, and lately an- 
nexed to the Straits Settlements—adding a list 
of the fauna and flora, and also a bibliography. 
Dr. A. Keith prints some curious notes on the 
anatomy of Malayan apes, based upon the 
dissection of a considerable number of examples 
of different species. He finds no evidence that 
they suffer from enlargement of the spleen, as 
do 80 per cent. of the natives in the same 
region (the Bangtaphan province of Siam). 
Finally, we may notice a catalogue of the 
Chinese and Tamil names of streets in Singa- 
pore. It is interesting to learn that Singapore 
has a Balestier-road, called after Joseph 
Balestier, a former consul for the United 
States, who died circa 1848, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE have just received the new number of 
Hermathena: A series of papers on literature, 
science, and philosophy, by members of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which is now published only 
once a year (London: Longmans). A feature 
that we have before remarked upon, is here 
very conspicuous. Apart from a few original 
papers, to be mentioned below, the number 
consists entirely of reviews of the books of 
Oxford men. And—in view of the honorary 
degrees that have anticipated the forthcoming 
tercentenary—it is pleasing to add that the 
reviews are, without exception, enthusiastically 
favourable. Of Mr. A. C. Clark’s collations from 
the Harleian MS. of Cicero, 2682, in the 
‘* Anecdota Oxoniensia, it is said: ‘‘ This isa 
treatise which will mark an epoch in the 
criticism of Cicero. It is as fine a piece of work 
as we have ever seen”’; of Prof. Peterson’s 
edition of the Tenth Book of Quintilian: ‘‘ This 
work . . ranks with the finest specimens of the 
scholarship of the day .. . it exhibits great 
originality, learning, and completeness; of 
Mr. Furneaux’s Annals: ‘‘His work may 
fairly be called the most complete and scholarly 
edition of Tacitus that has ever issued from any 
Press” ; and so on. Among original articles, 
the most important are those dealing with early 
Christian documents. Provost Salmon, dis- 
cussing at length the newly discovered Com- 
mentary of Hippolytus upon Daniel, comes to 
the conclusion that, instead of being one of his 
earlier works, it was his latest, not finished 
until A.D. 235, and possibly even published 

osthumously. The Rev. J. Quarry continues 
his Critical Notes on the Clementine Homilies 
and the Epistles prefixed to them ; and the Rev. 
Dr. T. K. Abbott contributes bibliographical 
information about several MSS. and printed 
books in the University Library. Finally, 
Prof. A. Palmer has collected and reconsidered 
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his emendations on Herondas (most of which 
first ap in the ACADEMY), in the light of 
the various editions that have been published, 
though we regret to see that he does not speak 
confidently of bringing out an edition of his 
own, which he had at one time promised. Our 
readers may be interested in Prof. Palmer's 
estimate of Herondas as a writer :— 


‘“‘He has, it seems to me, been very much under- 
rated. Although he has not the charm and grace 
of Theocritus, he possesses very great and uncom- 
mon merit of his own. There is a certain quiet 
reserve in all his pieces, a calm classicality which 
never palls upon the reader. His pieces grow in 
favour the oftener they are read. In dramatic 
power he is at least equal to Theocritus. His 
Mimes are so many genre pictures, in which the 
subjects are chosen from the commonest scenes of 
everyday life, but painted with dexterous touch 
and in striking colours. His characters are all 
individual. The staid Mandris, the Penelope of 
the Mimes ; the shameless Battarus, with his coarse 
jests and reckless self-humiliation ; that really 
noble picture of the women in the temple of 
Aesculapius, which contains some of the simplest 
and most dignified lines in Greek literature; the 
furious, jealous, changeable Bitinna ; those lewd, 
gossiping queans, Coritto and Metro ; the 
chattering, chaffering, bald-headed shoemaker— 
these are portraits which, once surveyed, live 
distinctly in the mind. Herondas is the Teniers 
of Greek literature.”’ 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Mereoro.oaicaL.—( Wednesday, June 15.) 


Dr. C. Turopore Witu1ams, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. F. C. Bayard read a paper on ‘ Eng- 
lish Climatology.’? This is a discussion of the 
results of the climatological observations made at 
the society’s stations, and printed in the Meteoro- 
logical Record for the ten years, 1881-1890. The 
instruments at these stations have all been verified, 
and are exposed under similar conditions, the 
thermometers being mounted in a Stevenson 
screen with their bulbs four feet above the ground. 
The stations are regularly inspected and the 
instruments tested by the assistant secretary. 
The stations now number about eighty, but there 
were only fifty-two which had complete results for 
the ten years in question. The author has dis- 
cussed the results from these stations, and given 
the monthly and yearly means of temperature, 
humidity, cloud, and rainfall. His general con- 
clusions are: (1) With respect to mean tempera- 
ture, the sea coast stations are warm in winter and 
coolin summer, while the inland stations are 
cold in winter and hot in summer. (2) At all 
stations the maximum temperature occurs in July 
or August, and the minimum in December or 
January. (3) Relative humidity is lowest at the 
sea coast stations and highest at the inland ones. 
(4) The south-western district seems the most 
cloudy in winter, spriug, and autumn, and the 
southern district the least cloudy in the summer 
months, and the sea coast stations are, as a rule, 
less cloudy than the inland ones. (5) Rainfall is 
smallest in April and, as a rule, greatest in 
November, and it increases from east to west.— 
Mr. W. Ellis read a paper on ‘“‘The Mean 
Temperature of the Air on each Day of the Year 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, on the 
Average of the last Fifty Years.” The values 
given in this paper are derived from eye observa- 
tions from 1841 to 1848, and from the photo- 
graphic records from 1849 to 1890. The mean 
annual temperature is 49'5. The lowest winter 
temperature, 37°2, occurs on January 12, and the 
highest summer temperature, 63°8, on July 15. 
The average temperature of the year is reached in 
spring on May 2nd, and in autumn on October 18. 
he interval during which the temperature is 
above the average is 169 days, the interval during 
which it is below the average being 196 days. 
Hetientc Socrery.—(Annual Meeting, Monday, 
June 20.) 
Pror. Jess in the chair.—The proceedings began 
with the reading of the report by the secretary 
(Mr. Macmillan). The report, after an account 
of the large collections of photographs for the 


| purpose of giving assistance to lecturers on 


Greek archaeology which had been made by 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, Mr. J. L. Myres, Mr. Walter 
Leaf, and others, stated that the school at Athens 
had continued its excavations at Megalopolis, and 
that a full report upon the theatre, with careful 
plans prepared by Mr. R. W. Schultz, would be 
published in the course of the present year. The 
treasurer’s accounts showed ordinary receipts 
during the year of £976, as against £898 during the 
financial year 1890-1. The total ordinary expendi- 
ture had been £767, asagainst £598. The financial 
year, which began with a balance at the bankers 
of £254 12s., closed with an effective balance in 
favour of the society of £239. Since the last annual 
meeting, sixty-four new members had been elected. 
On the other hand, by death or resignation, the 
society had lost thirty-three, showing a net increase 
of thirty-one. The present total of members 
(including twenty honorary members) is 724. The 
report concluded by urging upon all members the 
constant duty of bringing new recruits into the 
ranks.—The chairman expressed the regret which 
all members would feel at the loss during the last 
year of two vice-presidents of the society—Sir 
William Gregory and Prof. Freeman. He was glad 
to say that the great work on which Prof. Freeman 
was engaged at the time of his death was in a 
much more advanced stage that had been hoped. 
It would be found that Prof. Freeman had raised 
another enduring monument and claim to the 
gratitude of all scholars, and especially of Hellenic 
scholars. There never was a great historian who 
in the department of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture was more conscientious. He had hoped that 
Dr. Waldstein would have been among them to 
give an account of his discoveries at Argos, where 
he had been excavating the site of the second 
temple of Hera, which succeeded the temple which 
was burnt down in 429 nc. There was no doubt 
that Dr. Waldstein had found sculptures of the 
highest interest. Among them were three heads 
in the best style of the fifth century, one of 
which at least Dr. Waldstein was disposed to 
ascribe to Polyclitus. He asked Mr. Penrose 
to give them some of the results of his recent 
labours.—Mr. Penrose said that he had seen Dr. 
Waldstein’s discoveries, of which the quality far 
surpassed the quantity. The head ascribed to 
Polyclitus was of extreme beauty. With respect 
to his own work, his researches, which were con- 
fined to the orientation of temples, had been based 
very much on Mr. Lockyer’s labours with respect 
to the Egyptian temples. In Egypt the temples 
were orientated with a view to their bearing on 
stars, and a like object was served in the early 
Greek temples. He described the temples at 
Rhamnus to Themis and Nemesis, especially in 
connexion with their orientation. The importance 
of this question would be realised when it was 
remembered that, in the days before the intro- 
duction of clepsydrae or water clocks, the sun and 
the most important constellations were the most 
accurate timekeepers available. He had been able 
to examine nearly forty temples in the course of 
his journeys.—Mr. Theodore Bent gave a short 
account of his explorations in South Africa, 
tendering an apology for the introduction of a 
subject eo foreign to the objects of the Hellenic 
Society. He had come tothe conclusion that the 
people who raised the buildings of which he had 
examined the ruins were of Semitic race. He 
had found many indications of gold mining, and 
there were points of resemblance between objects 
found in South Africa and others found in Cyprus 
and in our own country at Falmouth. 


FINE ART. 


INDIAN ART AT THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE. 

SuMMING up the character of the people of 
Hindustan, in a bold, comprehensive way which 
some modern authors also affect, the Emperor 
Babar said that they had no genius, no 
mechanical invention, no skill or knowledge in 
design. 

It would be difficult to determine precisely 
how far the exhibition of Indian art work in 
metals at the Imperial Institute bears out this 








assertion. The glowing lustre of enamel from 





Jaipur, splendidly exemplified in the Prince of 
Wales's atar-dan and the Countess of Mayo’s 
cup, the grace of form and wealth of decora- 
tion displayed in the gold and silver work of 
Kashmir and Lucknow, the beautifully mounted 
weapons from Agra and Delhi, the delicate 
filigree of Cuttack, the damascenes and niello 
work of the Punjab, the copper ware of Tanjore, 
the brass chiselled and chased at Benares or 
hammered by the craftsmen of Upper India— 
specimens of every variety of metal work are 
here, which evince an artistic feeling and a 
skill in expression of a very high order. 

But there are two considerations to be taken 
into account before we can hope to reach 
definite conclusions as to the value and 
significance of Indian art. Endless imitation 
and mechanical reproduction, it has been said, 
with never a new impulse, is not art, however 
artistic the first origins; and much of the art 
here exemplified lacks the vital quality of 
intelligent progress. There is dexterity and 
often exquisite taste, infinite patience, and 
always, in the best workmanship, a true per- 
ception of the principles of decorative art, 
which can adapt the forms of flower and 
fruit, in symbolic shape, for the orna- 
ment either of household utensils, or im- 
plements of worship and sacrifice, weapons 
of war, or the luxuries of wealth and power, 
with an unerring sense of the fitness of things. 
But how much of it represents an art that is 
sterilised and dead ? how much, again, was the 
forced labour of bondsmen? When a grandee, 
says Francois Bernier, required the services of 
an artisan, he sent to the bazaar for one, and 
compelled him to work; and the fellow was 
fortunate if he was not beaten as well as under- 
paid. As likely as not, this is how the 
beautiful silver-gilt vase, said by the best 
judges to be the gem of the present collection, 
was painfully wrought. Its date is about the 
time of Bernier’s visit to the court of the Great 
Moghul, when he reported that it was im- 
possible the arts should flourish in India ‘as 
they flourish in our happier France.”’ Here 
is the official description of this masterpiece :— 

**Tn the midst of exyuisite conventional flowers 
in slight relief, the artist has delineated birds and 
animals in the most truly artistic manner; the 
pyriform shape and the handle are both in the best 
taste.”’ 

Not that this particular chef d’wuvre (it stands 
in case 12 of the second room) can be taken as 
a fair specimen of Indian art. Indeed, it 
points directly to the second of the two con- 
siderations mentioned, for it bears obvious 
traces of foreign influence. Foreign influence 
has affected, if it has not mainly inspired, 
Indian art from the earliest ages. Purely 
indigenous art, it may be, can be seen in the 
simple, elemental jewellery worn by wild hill 
tribes and jungle savages; but almost every- 
where, and in everything but the rudest orna- 
ments, the decoration or the shape, if not both, 
has been introduced from outside. One race of 
conquerors after another has brought in new 
ideas; trade by land and sea has continually 
set new fashions from a remote antiquity to 
the present time. Egypt, Assyria, and Greece 
on the one side, China and Central Asia 
on the other, have taught the Indian artist so 
much, and he has learnt so quickly, that the 
inquirer soon begins to think Indians never 
invented anything. Yet until the historians 
can come to some reasonable agreement as to 
the origins of the various races of India, it is 
surely unprofitable to speculate over-much on 
the early history of Indian art. Only the 
other day a theory was propounded, and re- 
ceived the imprimatur of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, according to which the Rajputs, of 
the Solar and Lunar race, instead of being 
Aryans, or even Scyths, are a Dravidian 
people who came from Assyria. The early 
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history of India, as told by Mr. J. F. Hewitt, 
would indeed explain many things that seem 
remarkable in the arts of India; but it is no 
more than a theory, and we are treading on 
dangerous ground. 

Unlike the more elaborate collection of 
Indian art in the South Kensington Museum, 
the present exhibition has not been arranged 
and classified on any systematic plan; nor 
has any special object been aimed at, it 
would seem, beyond showing numerous 
examples of Indian workmanship, most of 
which are interesting or instructive in some 
way or other. The handbook compiled 
by Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel Hendley 
will tell visitors what they should be most 
careful to look at, and will provide them with 
much solid information concerning the various 
handicrafts here illustrated; while by noting 
which tickets are marked by one, two, or 
three red stars, they will know how 
to distribute their admiration. In the 
Royal room will be seen the many precious 
works of art which have been lent by the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, and the Dukes 
of Edinburgh and Connaught, together with 
others collected by different viceroys and 
governors. There are hookahs which were 
studded with gems for Lord Clive; swords 
with hilts of subtlest jewellery that belonged 
to Tippu Sultan; caskets made to contain 
addresses in which enlightened natives were 
wont to overwhelm the Marquis of Ripon with 
their gratitude for the boon of local self- 
government. To single out the choicest 
treasures in this room would be only to repeat 
what has been said before by such a competent 
critic as Sir George Birdwood, who has described 
the Prince of Wales’s Indian presents in his 
work on The Industrial Arts of India. Many 
of the Queen’s eastern treasures, however, have 
never been exhibited till now, and the collec- 
tions lent by the Dukes of Edinburgh and 
Connaught will also be new to the connoisseur. 
The Duke of Connaught’s shield of carved 
rhinoceros hide, with enamelled margin, is a 
wonderful piece of work. Yet while there is 
much to admire in the room, there is also some- 
thing to censure. More than one expensive 
piece of gold or silversmith’s work presented 
to the late Governor of Bombay—notably a 
casket ee by three figures of Indian 
women—only shows execrable taste. It is 
curious, too, that Lord Reay should have sent 
for exhibition pieces of gold brocade in which 
aniline dyes have been used. 

Of the other rooms, that devoted to Sir 
Edward Durand’s collection of brass work 
from Nepal is the most noteworthy; con- 
taining, as it does, not only an immense 
number of articles illustrating the peculiar form 
of Hinduism found in this secluded hill state, 
but many curious specimens also of Tibetan 
workmanship. Here and in the adjoining 
room will be found most of the implements 
used in Buddhist ceremonial, drums and 
trumpets, bells and thunderbolts, the triangular 
nail required in exorcism, vases for holy water, 
and, I think, the mirror over which the holy 
water is poured. In room No 2 are some 
magnificent pieces of Burmese silver ware; 
and what is still more uncommon, specimens 
of Shan art. But the things most worth 
studying both here and in the other rooms are 
the examples of Indian art before it was 
degraded by the vandalism of Anglo-Indians 
and English travellers. 
pare such things as Sir George Birdwood’s 
copper /otahs, Dr. Thornton’s rose-water 
bottle of Lucknow silver-work, the Cutch 
silver-ware lent by Sir Trevor Lawrence, Sir 
Owen Burne’s Benares brasses, or Mr. Seymour 
King’s tea-service of Kashmir enamel, with the 
beer-tumblers, milk-jugs, inkstands, toddy- 
kettles, and even dish-covers made to order, to 
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realise the mischief that has been done by the 
ignorant patronage of Europeans, who saw 
nothing incongruous in having the vulgarest 
shapes of western hardware decorated with 
eastern ornament. 

In the Jaipur room are exhibited the first 
fruits of a bold but promising experiment. 
Much has been done, in different parts of India, 
to stimulate and encourage and even to revive 
the ancient artistic handicrafts, which, whence- 
soever borrowed, have become the heritage of 
the people ; but nowhere has such a degree of 
success been attained as in the Native State of 
Jaipur. Here, for some years, Dr. Hendley 
has acted as a kind of unofficial minister of the 
fine arts; and both the past and present 
Maharajas have been liberal and munificent 
patrons. A School of Art has been founded, 
a museum started, and artisans inheriting 
the skill of forefathers who wrought for the 
contemporaries of Akbar and Shah Jehan, have 
been supplied with models and designs of 
approved excellence. All the exhibits in this 
room are of modern workmanship, and may be 
bought at Jaipur, or ordered through agents in 
England to-day ; but the shapes and the decora- 
tions mostly represent Indian art in its prime. 
There are urns in repoussé work copied from 
pictures in Akbar’s own illuminated translation 
of the Mahabharata, which the Mulla of 
Badaun, to his great disgust, was ordered to 
make for him. There are salvers with arabesque 
patterns taken from the old tombs near Delhi, 
nobly-wrought shields displaying the sun-god 
and the signs of the zodiac, the sacrificial vessels 
of polished brass used by the Jains, as well as 
vases from Isfahan, coffee pots from Bokhara, 
and tea-pots from Thibet. It may be hoped 
that, if the effort illustrated in this collection 
be continued, and wisely directed, a fresh 
impetus will be given to the artistic handicraft 
of Jaipur ; and in any case a visit to this and 
other rooms in the exhibition can hardly fail to 
impress even a novice with some conception of 
what is excellent in Indian art, and with a 
dislike of what is vulgar in ignorant adaptations. 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


POTTERY IN EGYPT. 
London: Jure 28, 1892. 

In replying, on May 21, to Mr.. Petrie’s 
letter of May 14, I found that he had limited 
his defence to four points,* though many more 
were raised in my article in the Classical Review. 
And now, in replying to his letter of June 25, 
I find that he is limiting his defence to three 
points. He says nothing more about the 
Aqauasha and Achaeans. 

One of these three points, the dating of the 
Kahun pottery, was practically given up cn May 
14. Mr. Petrie said then that he had “ always 
particularly stated [the question] to be debate- 
able.” In reply, I quoted a statement of his 
from Jilahun, p. 9: ‘the evidence unmistakably 
shows that [this pottery] must be of the time 
of Usertesen II.”” He now quotes from I/lahun, 
p. 11: ‘for the present I feel compelled to con- 
clude,” &c., and lays stress upon the words 
‘for the present.’”’ I do not think that this 
mild reservation on p. 11 overrides the round 
assertion on p. 9, and some others of the same 
sort. But I will not occupy space with a 
discussion whether he did, or did not, maintain 
last year that the question was settled. He 
admits now that the question is debateable. 

Of the two remaining points, one relates to 
the tomb of Maket. Mr. Petrie gave a very 
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* I am citing letters throughout by date of 
publication, instead of date of writing, to save the 
— trouble, if he should wish to verify quota- 
tions. 








inaccurate account on May 14 of what I had 
said about this tomb in the Classical Review ; 
and I took care on May 21 to quote some of 
my own remarks side by side with his version 
of them, to show beyond all doubt that he had 

y misrepresented my views. Now, on 
June 25, he announces that he cannot leave my 
letter unanswered, as I have charged him with 
misrepresentation. But he does not meet the 
charge. He neither justifies his statements nor 
retracts them. 

In this tomb he found nothing that he 
could asssign to the XVIIIth, early XIXtb, 
XXIInd or XXVth Dynasties; and he argued 
that the absence of objects of the early XIXth 
Dynasty showed that the tomb was /ater than 
the early XIXth, while the absence of objects 
of the XXIInd Dynasty showed that it was 
earlier than the XXIInd. I commented on the 
inconsistency of such reasoning; remarking 
that negative evidence was never worth much, 
and that here it no more placed the date 
between the early XIXth and XXIInd than it 
placed it between the XXIInd and the XXVth, 
or after the XXVth, or before the XVIIIth. 
Now, in his last letter, he says, ‘‘ not only is 
there no inconsistency, but it is so obvious that 
this is ruled by the nature of the objects, and the 
historical considerations, that it is fruitless to 
pursue this as a verbal question.” I do not 
quite know what this means; but I think it 
means that he takes it for granted that the 
tomb must be earlier than the XXIInd 
Dynasty. In other words, he just begs the 
question. For this is not a case of using 
negative evidence to confirm a conclusion 
which has been partially established by positive 
evidence. In Jilahun, p. 23, he admits that, 
for fixing the lower limit of date, the evidence 
is merely negative. 

The remaining point relates to the false- 
necked vases from Gurob. I showed, in the 
Classical Review, that Mr. Petrie had dated these 
vases capriciously, and had then deduced the 
date of the whole class of false-necked vases 
from the supposed dates of these few, without 
regard to the dates assigned on surer grounds 
to others of the same class. He has never 
attempted to defend his method of dating the 
vases from Gurob. Yet he seems to think that 
he is nevertheless entitled to deduce the date of 
the whole class from the dates which he has 
assigned to these. In replying, on May 21, to 
his letter of May 14, I had to remark that he 
had misrepresented the scope of my argument, 
and that his rejoinder, so far as it went, was 
irrelevant. Now, on June 25, he says only 
this: 


‘‘In the next matter Mr. Torr first based his 
argument upon the ornamentation of certain vases , 
and now he turns and says, ‘I spoke of vases that 
are very closely related. If he really means 
patterns, his remarks are irrelevant.’ That orna- 
mentation of bands, lines, and dots, means vases, 
and does not refer to patterns, is hard to be under- 
stood.”’ 


As a matter of fact, my contention here was 
that two groups of vases were very closely 
related, not only in their form, but also in 
their ornamentation; and that Mr. Petrie 
ought not to have noticed one group and 
ignored the other in assigning a date to the 
whole class, seeing that (upon his own 
hypothesis) there must be an interval of 250 
years between those two groups. In reply, he 
talked vaguely about the survival of patterns. 
I apprehend that there is a great difference 
between the survival of a mere pattern and the 
survival of a particular system of ornament in 
combination with a particular form of vase. 
If he does not recognise this difference, and is 
prepared to admit that such a combination of 
form and ornament might continue in vogue 
for centuries, just like a pattern, he will have 
to give up all his former generalisations about 
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the dates of vases; for these have all proceeded 
on the assumption that, if he can anywhere find 
a vase under circumstances which fe its date, 
he may then assiga that same date to all vases 


of the same sort. 
Crecit Torr. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


To commemorate the very successful loan 
exhibition of pictures at the Guildhall (which 
closes this week), it has been decided to publish, 
by subscription, a handsome royal quarto 
volume, containing collotype reproductions of 
fifty of the more important works, some of 
which have never been engraved. Among the 
ictures selected for reproduction are—Van 
yck’s ‘‘ Madonna and Child” (Charles Weld- 
Blundell, Esq.), Frans Hals’ ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Dutch Gentleman” (Antony Gibbs, Esq.), Jan 
Steen’s ‘‘ The Smoker” (Charles T. D. Crews, 
Esq.), Claud’s ‘‘ Enchanted Castle” (Lord 
Wantage), Cuyp’s ‘‘ View on the Maas” (Earl 
Brownlow), Reynolds’s ‘‘Lady Elizabeth 
Foster” (the Duke of Devonshire), Turner's 
“Wreck of the Minotaur” (the Earl of 
Yarborough), Mr. G. F. Watts’s ‘‘ Ophelia ” 
(in the artist’s own ssession), Sir J. E. 
Millais’s ‘‘The Vale of Rest” (Henry Tate, 
Esq.), George Mason’s ‘“‘ The Return from 
Ploughing ” (The Queen), and Mr. E. Burne- 
Jones’s ‘‘ Love among the Ruins” (Frederick 
Craven, Esq.). All the owners have given 
their permission; and the volume will be 
issued, through Messrs. Blades, East & Blades, 
fine-art printers to the corporation, at the 
subscription price of two guineas. 

THE annual meeting of subscribers to the 
British School at Athens will be held at 22, 
Albemarle-street on Thursday next, July 7, at 
5 p.m., when the ee of Bute will preside. 

rsons interested in the subject are in- 
vited to attend. 

THE Royal Society of British Artists have 
opened, at the end of this week, a special 
a exhibition in their galleries, Suffolk- 
street. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us that an ancient 
causeway, made of transverse pieces of wood, is 
just now being uncovered, below 40 inches of 
=. in Somerset, on the moor that lies between 

lastonbury and the sea. He has seen the 
causeway himself, and expresses the hope that 
it may be examined by some archaeologist com- 
petent to determine its age, before it is entirely 
destroyed by the peat-diggers and the action of 
the weather. 


THE STAGE. 
TuE Independent Theatre will give a perform- 
ance at the Opera Comique on Friday next, 
July 8, of Mr. W. G. van Nouhuijs’s “The 
Goldfish,” translated from the Dutch by Mr. 
A. Teixeira de Mattos. 


Miss JANETTE STEER will give a special 
matinée at Terry’s Theatre on Tuesday next, 
July 5, in aid of the East London Hospital. 
The pieces to be played are ‘“‘The Idylls of the 
— and a new version of ‘‘ The American 

ride,”’ 


MUSIC. 
“DIE WALKURE.” 
THERE are certain works in which the 
manifestation of genius is so great that dis- 
cussion seems impertinent—words hopeless. 
In ao of one of Bach’s Fugues, or 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, who would care to 
enquire as to whether the fugue or the sonata 
orm was a suitable vehicle for the communica- 
tion of these composers’ thoughts and feelings ? 





And after hearing ‘‘ Die Walkiire” one is still 
less disposed to hold a discussion, even though 
held with sweet reasonableness; for Bach and 
Beethoven worked on lines laid down by their 
predecessors, but Wagner on those of his own 
choosing, and hence with him form and contents 
were absolutely one. Analysts have dissected 
his works and revealed the wonderful ingenuity 
of their structure; philosophic writers have 
explained to us the limits of the old forms, and 
the possibilities of Wagner’s new art-form ; 
theorists are beginning to discuss the new and 
bold harmonies and progressions of the master, 
and to give quotations from his music-dramas ; 
and each and all are undoubtedly doing useful 
work. But there is a right moment for every- 
thing, and while under the immediate sway of 
the poet-musician, such men are decidedly in 
the way. The tenderness and pity of the music 
in the first act of ‘‘ Die Walkiire,”’ the dramatic 
skill displayed in the second, and the noble and 
at times impassioned strains in the third, appeal 
to one with such direct and irresistible power 
that the means by which that effect is pro- 
duced are, for the moment, altogether forgotten. 
Strange, indeed, does it seem that certain critics 
will acknowledge this wonderful power, will 
dilate upon the beauty and grandeur of the 
music, and yet consider the master mistaken in 
his method. Wagner strikes home, extorts 
homage and admiration even from the most 
hostile, and yet we are asked to believe that 
his new wine poured into old bottles would 
have had a better taste. One ounce of convic- 
tion is, however, worth pounds of argument : 
the public have felt the power of Wagner, and 
opposition has been able only to retard his 
victory, which now appears the more impressive. 

With regard to the performance of ‘‘ Die 
Walkiire” at Covent Garden on Wednesday 
evening there is not much to say, for the simple 
reason that nearly everything was so good. 
Frl. Bettaque as Sieglinde was at first some- 
what stiff, but rising with the occasion she 
displayed unexpected power both as vocalist 
and dramatist. Frau Ende-Andriessen, in the 
réle of Briimnhilde, also did not impress one 
at the very beginning, but in the closing act 
she made full amends for any shortcomings. 
Frau Heink as Fricka sang with marked 
declamatory power. Herr Alvary as Sigmund 
acted well; but there was frequently a sluggish- 
ness, @ holding back in his singing, which made 
some of the strongest music comparatively 
tame. Herr Reichmann (Wotan) and Herr 
Weigand (Hunding) deserve praise. The con- 
certed ‘‘ Walkyrie ”’ music of the third act was 
impressively rendered. The orchestra, under 
Herr Mahler, was admirable. The staging of 
the piece, with the exception of the first act, 
was very fine. 

J. 8S. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 

MLLE. CHAMINADE, whose clever composi- 
tions have of late found many admirers here, 
gave a concert, consisting entirely of her own 
compositions, on Thursday last. Of these, 
a piano Trio, played by the composer, M. 
Johannes Wolff, and M. Hollmann, made the 
greatest impression. We do not remember 
any work by a female composer showing such 
breadth of conception and treatment, sustained 
power, and fertility of idea. Mdlle. Chaminade, 
who is a pianist of great refinement and charm 
of style, played a number of her best pieces, 
both solos and duets—being assisted in the 
latter by Miss Amina Goodwin—and Mr. and 
Mrs. Oudin sang seven of her songs. The 
audience was large and very appreciative. 

The programme of Sir Charles Hallé’s fifth 
Schubert Recital contained the fine Sonata in 
G, Op. 78 (commonly called the ‘‘ Fantasia 
Sonata”); that in C minor—the first of those 





composed in the last year of Schubert's life ; 
three of the “ Clavierstiicke,’’ and five of the 
Lieder. These were sung with customary 
charm by Miss Fillunger, whe had the ad- 
vantage of Sir Charles’s perfect skill in the 
accompaniments. 

Mr. Alfred Reisenhauer, who gave a piano- 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday, 
is a pianist of the ‘‘ sensational’? school. In 
swiftness and strength of finger, in elasticity 
and power of wrist, he can hold his own with 
the best; and as regards higher qualities, he 
phrases intelligently, has passion, and can 
make his instrument sing very delightfully. 
Unfortunately he lacks restraint, and is much 
too fond of violent contrasts. He was heard 
at his best in Chopin’s D flat Nocturne, 
Schubert’s Impromptu in A flat (Op. 90), and 
some Liszt pieces. In Schumann’s ‘“ Etudes 
Symphoniques” and Beethoven’s thirty-two 
Variations in C minor, the virtuoso prevailed 
over the artist. Neither can the readings 
given of well-known pieces by Scarlatti, 
Handel, and Mozart be regarded as successful, 
the ‘‘ Rondo alla Turca,’”’ for instance, being 
played with ‘‘echo” effects. Mr. Reisenhauer 
would also do well to occasionally remind him- 
self that an Erard piano is not an anvil. 

One of those magnificent choral performances 
that can be heard only at the Crystal Palace 
was given there on Saturday, when the London 
contingent of the Handel Festival, with Mmes. 
Albani, Patey, and Clara Samuell, Messrs. 
Lloyd, Santley, and Maldwyn Humphries, set 
forth the many beauties of ‘‘ Judas Macca- 
baeus” before an audience of over twenty 
thousand persons. Mr. Manns had, as usual, 
taken great pains; and the result was a rendering 
which, if not absolutely faultless, was too good 
to afford reasonable ground for complaint in 
any important particular. The work had not 
been given in its entirety on the same scale 
since 1857. 

The programme of the fifth Richter Concert 
was more varied than usual, Wagner being 
represented solely by ‘‘ Verwandlungs-musik 
und Graal-Feier”’ from ‘‘ Parsifal.”’” As; how- 
ever, this is a long piece, Wagner lovers had 
no reason to complain. The excerpt is not 
particularly effective in a concert room at any 
time, and on this occasion the vocal portions 
were inadequately rendered. By far the best 
performances of the evening were those of 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony and Brahms’s 
‘* Schicksalslied,” both of which—that of the 
Symphony especially—were on the highest 
level. Mr. Santley, in capital voice, gave a 
vigorous rendering of Handel’s ‘‘O voi dell’ 
Erebo,” and Dvorik’s ‘‘ Hussite” Overture, 
“repeated by general desire,” was played at 
the opening of the concert. Late comers had 
little to regret. 

The wonderful success of Sir Augustus 
Harris’s ‘‘ Wagner” concert at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday morning deserves record, 
though space is lacking for a detailed notice. 
The chief members, both of the Italian and 
German companies, were heard. Herr Mahler 
conducted the orchestral items with marked 
ability. E. F. J. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR NORWAY. 


A New Edition. Thoroughly up to Date. 
Revised and almost Rewritten by THOS. MICHELL, Esq., O.B. H.B.M. Consul at Christiania: 


An Appendix, with Cycle Routes and Vocabulary, is printed separately at the end. 
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. THE 


LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 


1S SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 





Extract from the “ Printers’ Register,” 
December Tth, 1891. 


‘The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino- 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best. results, com- 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 


The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub- 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 


THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 


30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 


having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com- 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the ~ 
makers. 
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